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You make a statement about yourself with the way you dress. And 
the way you decorate your home. What better way to make that 
statement, than to make it yourself—on a Singer sewing machine? 

Whatever you're fashioning, Singer makes it fast and easy— 
whether it’s beautiful outfits, or beautiful drapes, pillows, slipcovers, 
comforters, or other items for your home. Our Micro-Computer™ 
Model 2210 and our Ultralock™ Model 14U64—just two of our many 
state-of-the-art sewing machines—have a remarkable array of 
features, yet are remarkably easy to use. 

And our Singer Sew Corner Model 699, like our other fine 
cabinets, helps make sewing even more fun and rewarding. 

Singer offers a full range of sewing machines and sewing products, 
something for everyone who sews. Visit your Singer retailer today 
and see them all. Because no matter what you want to make, Singer 
can help you make it—beautifully. 
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On the cover: Hiroko Ogawa deni- 
onstrates sashiko, a Japanese em- 
broidery technique. See p. 22. 
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Intrigued with Knap pants 

In the article on Knap pants (Threads, 
No. 17), the illustration on p. 33 has a 
scale (12 in. for small size). Does this 
mean I can scale up the pattern pieces, 
and do you consider size 8-10 small? A 
measurement somewhere on the pattern 
would help. This is such an exciting 
concept; I hope you’) feature it again in 
more detail for the jacket. 

—~Janet Formanek, Twain Harte, CA 
Deborah Desilets replies: Yes, you can 
scale up the pattern to about a size 8. 
When the scale measures 12 in., the 
measurement from side “seam” fold line 
CE to the crotch point A will also, so 
the leg circumference at that point will be 
24 in. I have about 30 designs. For 
more information, write to me at 105 
Mendoza Ave., Coral Gables, FL 33134. 


Let down by wedding gowns 

It was with dismay that I saw your 

June/July cover. The dress was pretty, but 

not indicative of the work being done 

by fiber artists who have chosen wedding 

gowns as their medium. There is a level of 

fine sewing that goes far beyond what is 

described in this article, and you owe it 

to yourselves and your readers to present it. 
—Meg Mallory, Putney, VT 


Another way to short-row 


When ladies’ sweaters are designed for 
large sizes, they should be worked with 
short-row bust darts, in progressively 
shorter rows across the front of the 
sweater. First I decide how many 
stitches to leave unworked on the needle 
at the end of each row and for how 
many rows. Then all I do is work the 
short rows, turning with a yarnover. I 
always start short-rowing on the knit side 
and make my last short row on the purl 
side, which means that the first row I 
work to the end after the last short-row 
turn is a knit row. Here’s how it works: 
Knit the first short row, turn the 
work, and make a yarnover on the right- 
hand needle and another yarnover to 
bring the yarn into position for purling. 
Purl the second short row, turn the 
work, and bring the yarn to the front. As 
you knit the first stitch of the next 
short row, you create the needed 
vyarnover. After the last short-row turn, 
just knit each yarnover together with the 
next (lower) stitch as you come to them. 
On the purl side, just purling the yarnover 
together with the next stitch would put 
a twisted stitch on the front. So, instead, I 
interchange the yarnover with the next 
stitch: Take the right-hand needle behind 
the yarnover and into the next purl 
stitch. Slip both off the left needle. Don’t 
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worry, the yarnover won't disappear. 

With the left-hand needle, pick up the 

yarnover, then the stitch off the right- 

hand needle. Then purl both together. 

When working a pattern stitch, work 

the pattern as far as possible, and turn. 

Coming back to the full row, work the 

pattern as need be from the center. 
—Renate Broeker, Memphis, TN 


Advice to mail-order 
knitting-machine dealers 
Not everyone has the advantage of 
living near a knitting-machine dealer. 
Mail-order dealers would be wise to 
include small swatches to show the 
machine’s capabilities and distinguish 
gauges for the novice. 

—Kate D. Thomas, Killeen, TX 


Loves it, and wants more 

Evelyn Blake’s letter in Threads, No. 17, 

p. 4, has provoked me to write. To criticize 

someone’s work is one thing (Rei 

Kawakubo in Threads, No. 15, p. 39), but 

to say “Let’s have no more of it” is 

definitely another! I love all those designs, 

the art, the passion, the mood, the 

sense of humor. I want to see more. 
—Nancy Gorman, Albany, NY 


Just how do you custom-fit 
a sloper? 
The article on making your own sloper 
(Threads, No. 16, p. 56) was quite good on 
general procedure for making a muslin 
and turning it into a sloper, but virtually 
nothing was said about basic principles 
of adjusting the fit. True, there were 
detailed instructions on what to do if 
your body is just like Mary’s, but what if 
you, like many women, require more 
substantial adjustments? What if you 
have a large bust, rounded shoulders, a 
broad back, or some other problem that 
requires you to go to the trouble of 
developing a sloper in the first place? It’s 
not only unwise, but it defeats the whole 
purpose of doing a personal sloper to make 
the left and right sides symmetrical. Of 
course there’s the question of when figure 
imbalance should be fit, camouflaged, 
or ignored, but it’s a disservice not to 
mention the problem. 

—Jan Jasper, New York, NY 


Navajo weaving 

Karen Bussolini’s article on Navajo 

weaving (Threads, No. 15, p. 26) will be 

useful as I build my Navajo loom. I’d 

like to suggest another reference: Navaho 

Weaving, Its Technic & History by 

Charles Avery Amsden, 1934 (reprinted 

by Rio Grande Press, Glorietta, NM; $20). 
—Leshe English, Kingston, NY 
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One week after I received the Feb./Mar. 
issue of Threads, my 11th grader told me 
she had to do a weaving project for art 
class. She had brought home a hardwood 
frame with skinny nails “4 in. apart 
pounded partway in to attach the thin, 
three-ply, worsted-weight warp yarn. It 
was clearly not functional. I picked up 
some fence posts, dowels, spikes, rope, 
nails, and sandpaper at the hardware 
store; I bought seven skeins of colored 
wool, some pattern books, and a small 
wooden comb at the weaver’s shop; and 
I took my copy of Threads to the 
lumberyard and had battens cut from 
’A-in. oak. I set up the loom and followed 
Martha’s instructions for the first inch 
of weaving, then turned the project 
over to my daughter, who carried it to 
school every day and wove every evening 
after dinner. Thank you, Martha, Karen, 
and Threads for such a thoroughly 
detailed story. 

—-Timmy Mast, Grand Rapids, MI 


Fannin offers inspiration 
I very much enjoyed the short article 
on the Fannin’s weaving mill (Threads, 
No. 14, p. 14). I can attest to Allen 
Fannin’s genius for machinery, as we 
have a 30-shaft dobby loom that he 
built from old loom parts. The one thing 
that was not mentioned is his abundant 
generosity. He has given freely of his time 
and extensively of his ideas and 
suggestions for efficiently running a small 
handweaving “mill.” I wish this knowledge 
could be shared with a wider audience. 
The Fannins are certainly the exception 
in proving that weaving for one’s income 
can be done successfully on a long-term 
basis, and we out here in the hinterland 
need that kind of inspiration. 

—Jim Barr, Penticton, BC, Canada 


Wrong price for book 

In Threads, No. 13, p. 43, you listed the 

price of Needle Lace in Photographs as 

$14.95 (Robin and Russ Handweavers, 

533 N. Adams St., McMinnville, OR 97128). 

This book is $26 and has always been. 
—Robin and Russ Handweavers 


Muddled acknowledgments 
Madelyn Fatelewitz (Threads, No. 16, 

p. 55) thanks the women of Sumbgur, 
especially those mentioned in the article; 
Nicolena Jensen of the National 
Museum; Vevnactur (a weaving shop) in 
Torshavn; and Danjal Pauli of Ggtu. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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WYLDE WEAVES 
SHEEP'S GREEN 
OWEATER KIT 
& FABRIC 


Award-winning maker of handwoven and knitted 
women’s sportswear is now offering one of its most 
popular sweaters in a kit. Coordinating handwoven 


1-800-426-3641 
fabric available. Blue/green accented with cobalt, 


Decor - Knitting-in-Elastic - Metallics ; ! 7 
turquoise, pearl. Yarn retains some natural oils. 


Rayons - Neons - Cottons | 
/ . Kit: $106. 2 yds. fabric $50. 
To order or request samples (send 3.00), write: 
Laconia, NH 03246 603-528-2944 


Wyide Weaves 
| 227 North St. 
| Medfield, MA 02052 
Watch for the opening of MADEIRA WEST in FRESNO, CA! | || (508) 359-9966 


LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 





Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style ony) 


prc TAPES for Se noosa, Camps or Homes 

; style 1 sew only 

ae: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
on 200 Name Tapes $6.00 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 
Enciose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 





Madeira (USA) Ltd., 30 Bayside Ct., PO Box 6068, 
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\ Six Times 
y/ Pa a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 


ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and 
patterns that relate to all makes of knitting 
machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer 
or just a hobbyist, youneed WKMG to keep you 
abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and 
what's been updated. 


U.S.- lyear* © $16.50 2 years © © $30.00 
Canada- 1 year * © $20.00 2 years © © $38.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $20.00 
1 year Air Mail © © $37.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 
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SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ........... .80 
China Silk. 8mm, 25colors......... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 30 colors ......... .80 
Charmeuse, 22 colors ............. .80 
Taffeta, 14 colors .................. .80 
Silk Organza, 5colors............. 30 
Chinese Dupionni, 26 colors....... .80 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe ............. 30 
Silk Matelasse, 16 colors.......... .60 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors ............. .40 
Antique Jacquard, 13 colors ....... .80 


} THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 26 colors : 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............... .80 
Crepe Georgette, 5 colors................. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 10 patterns, 35 colors ... 1.60 


Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints......... 820 | 


Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 

Whites & Naturals, 25 selections i 

4 Ply Double Crepe, 6colors.............. .30 
Silk Tweed Suiting, 6 colors .............. .80 
LINEN 

Linen/Cotton, 5colors.................00. .20 
WOOL 

Wool Gabardine, 10 colors................ .80 


We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 
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*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L_] 
$10.00 1 year Membership. l’ll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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Questions 


Embroidery with ribbons 
Can you direct me to a book on 
embroidering with narrow ribbon in 
place of thread? 

—Louise Berini, Santa Rosa, CA 
David Page Coffin replies: Learn 
Ribboncraft, by Eve Harlow, 1987 
(Pittstown, NJ: Main Steet Press, 
$11.95), describes many craft and 
decorative applications for all sorts of 
ribbons. Included in the embroidery 
section are instructions for surface 
stitching, couching, canvas work, 
smocking, and candlewicking, all with 
narrow ribbon, as well as several 
techniques for flower-petal effects with 
couched and gathered wide ribbons. 


Perfecting bias bindings 
I like to sew tops with bias-bound 
necklines and armholes, but I can’t seem 
to avoid wrinkled, stretched-out, and 
twisted edges. Can you help? 

—Barbara Wazurki, Whitesboro, NY 
Peggy Juve replies: It does require 
some practice to control the flexibility of 
bias binding. Since I use bias bindings 
a lot, I’ve developed a number of 
techniques that help me get smooth, 
flat, and stable results. I think about the 
fabric first. If the binding and garment 
are the same fabric, vou’ll have little 
trouble, but if vou’re using purchased 
binding, make sure you preshrink both 
the garment fabric and the binding. 

I always make my own bindings, but 
occasionally I bind my silk dresses with a 
different silk, like crepe de chine 
binding on a broadcloth dress, and I 
always test the combination before I 
start the dress. After sewing a length of 
binding on a swatch, I expose the test 
to moisture, either by spraying (cottons) 
or steaming (silks), to see if any 
puckering, twisting, or other distortion 
occurs. Cutting, folding, and pressing 
the binding as you make it inevitably 
stretches it, and moisture relaxes the 
stretch. Once I noticed this, I began 
moistening bindings right after I made 
them. The creases soften a bit, but with 
most fabrics you can actually see the 
bindings shrink. At this point, it’s easy to 
carefully re-press them flat and 
unstretched before you sew them on. 

I deal with the binding’s stretch 
during sewing in different ways, 
depending on the shape of the seam, 
and to some extent on the fabric involved. 
With stable cotton bindings I put bias 
onto straight seams without stretching 
either binding or garment. With stretchy 
silk bindings I put a little tension on the 
garment as the binding and garment 
both go under the presser foot (I use an 





ordinary foot). On inside curves I 
always clip the garment seam so I can 
straighten it. Then I stretch the bias 
slightly against the garment as they go 
together. This helps the binding to lie 
snug against the body on the finished 
garment. For outside curves I clip the 
binding; even though it’s naturally 
flexible, bending it unclipped to follow 
an outside curve would stretch it too 
much. As I sew, I try to stretch the 
garmenta bit, but not the binding so that 
when the binding relaxes, the garment 
will too. 

On bias-cut edges, like V-neck collars, 
that would tend to stretch, I either 
staystitch the garment edge or stretch 
the bias while I barely push the garment 
under the foot to ease it in a little. In 
any event, the stretching I do isn’t severe. 
Often just draping the fabric I’m 
stretching over my slightly raised hand as | 
it passes on toward the needle is | 
enough. However, on sleeveless garments 
that are supposed to have a dart going 
into the armhole, I’ve discovered that I | 
can convert the dart to ease and take | 
up the ease without gathering, entirely by | 
stretching the bias more firmly than 
usual as I stitch. 

Finally, unless I’m sewing for myself, 

I always handstitch the binding closed on 
the inside. If ’m machine-sewing, I'll 

press it over first; otherwise, I justfold it | 
as I go along. 

Jan Saunders replies: I also clip any 

seams that have to spread to fit an 

opposing curve, and I’m careful to 

stretch the binding as it goes onto an 

inside curve, but I’ve found that this is 

















Viking’s binding foot 
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easy to overdo. If you discover that 

vou've distorted the bias, rip the seam and 
do it again. No amount of pressing and 
hoping will fix it. If you don’t stretch it as 
much the second time, you'll need a 
longer piece to go around the same curve, 
so don’t trim the bias to fit until you’re 
sure you don’t want to do it again. 

I’ve also found that a binding foot is a 
useful accessory. The one I use, shown in 
the drawing at left, below, is made by 
Viking (#6287). It keeps the garment and 
the binding edges exactly even as you 
sew, which makes stretching and easing a 
much more relaxed operation. You can 
also use it to topstitch prefolded bindings 
on in one step and to apply braided and 
other trims. The Viking foot will fit any 
low-shank machine, and The Sewing 
Emporium (1087 Third Ave., Chula Vista, 
CA 92010; 619-420-3490) can custom- 
fit the working part of this, or any, foot to 
fit any machine. The Emporium’s catalog 
also shows other types of binding feet for 
all machines. 


Mail-order knitting machines 
I live a long way from any knitting- 
machine dealers, and I wonder if you 
can suggest a mail-order source for 
machines and information. 
—Annie Woozle, Fairfield, IA 

Susan Guagliumi replies: Kruh Knits 
(Box 1587, Avon Park North, Avon, CT 
06001; 203-674-1043) is a dealer that 
takes a sort of Whole Earth catalog 
approach to machine knitting. Kruh’s 
112-page, $2 catalog provides a single 
source for just about anything a knitter 
could want. In addition to a full selection 
of all the current model machines, plus 
parts and accessories, the catalog boasts a 
huge and well-described variety of 
related books, tools, patterns, and trims, 
plus a generous selection of quality 
varns, with color cards available for a fee. 

Generally, the price of a machine you 
buy from a local dealer includes six to ten 
hours of instruction. Machines ordered 
from a catalog can’t include instruction, 
but Kruh does offer a kind of rebate in 
the form of a gift certificate worth about 
10% of your order. 


About the answer people: David Page Cof- 
fin is am assistant editor of Threads. Peggy 
Juve wrote about her painted silk dresses 
in Threads, No. 12, p. 29. Jan Saunders is 
the author of Speed Sewing: 103 Sewing 
Machine Shortcuts (Speed Sewing Ltd., 
1985). Susan Guaghumi is a contribut- 
ing editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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‘SOME WOMEN SPEND 
A FORTUNE ON DESIGNER FABRICS, 
OTHERS JUST LOOK THAT WAY. 


SAVE UP TO 50% ON 
DESIGNER FABRICS 
FROM THE TOP NAMES 
IN FASHION. 








When you join 
Fashion Fabrics Club 
your membership 
privileges include: 


FREE MONTHLY 
SWATCH KITS. 


Every month, you'll receive 
swatches showing the season's 
MOST DESIRABLE FABRICS from 
world famous Designers and mills. 
These coordinated portfolios offer 
you TREMENDOUS SAVINGS —- 
UP TO 50% and MORE! And 
you can take advantage of our 
fantastic clearance sales! 


FREE GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 


Receive a $3 certificate with 
your membership. Use it towards 
your first purchase! 


FREE FREQUENT 
BUYER PLAN. 


Every time you order at our low 
regular prices you get valuable gift 
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certificates worth real money 
towards future purchases! 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY! 
FASHION FABRICS CLUB 


DEPARTMENT TF88 40490 BAUR BLVD 
ST. LOUIS MO 63132 


FASHION FABRICS CLUB « 
DEPT. TF88 10490 BAUR BLVD@ ST LOUIS MO 63132 


- Yes! ENROLL me for one year in Fashion Fabrics Club. 
- Included is my $7.00 membership fee. 














; LJ Check a Money Order LJ Master Card LJ Visa 
> MCORVISA # a Exp. Date _ 
> NAME — ae 
' ADDRESS. sta 

CITY STATE ZIP__ 


Sorry, but at this time we are unable to accept 
as members anyone residing in CANADA 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
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Recycling T-shirts 
Recently my husband decided to discard 
his worn T-shirts. The synthetics were 
beyond hope, but the pure cottons still 
felt and smelled fine. The most worn 
areas were the armpits. After I cut 
them away, I noticed that the overall 
length of an average T-shirt equaled the 
shoulder-to-midcalf measurement of my 
18-month-old son. I pieced the shirts 
together, and with the help of a few basic 
patterns, I made some functional and 
comfortable outfits for my rapidly growing 
son, as shown below. 

Crotch snaps, front tab snaps, buttons, 
and zippers all make good closures, 
though Velcro is Eli’s favorite; and old 


Basic pattern pieces 


sock ribbing is good for ribbing at wrists 
and ankles. Pockets—the bigger the 
better—are a must. Adding a diamond- 
shaped gusset to the crotch gives plenty 
of room for a diaper and growth. Appliqué 
is a fine way to preserve the screen 
print on an otherwise worn-out T-shirt. I 
also try to salvage any long horizontal 
strips. They make great edge bindings for 
other outfits. 

Outfits made from the most worn 
tees are wonderful for adventures in the 
garden; the nicer ones are every bit as 
good looking as expensive children’s wear. 
And what could be nicer against a 
baby’s skin than soft cotton knit? 

—Jennifer Johnston, Boise, ID 
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Baby clothes from old T-shirts 
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Perfect pattern “tissue” 

I recently bought a basic pattern that 
was meant to be traced rather than cut 
out. As I pondered what would be the 
best paper to use, I noticed a roll of 4 mil 
clear plastic that I’d been using as a 

drop cloth. Not only is it great for tracing 
with a permanent-ink marker, but as a 
pattern material it’s far superior to paper. 
Since two layers of the plastic tend to 
stick together, it’s easy to make mirror- 
image pattern pieces for cutting one layer 

of elusive fabric. Before separating the 
plastic, trace the pattern piece, turn the 
plastic over, and redraw the marks on the 
other side. Cut out the double piece, 

and then separate the layers. Besides the 
obvious advantages of allowing you to 

see the grain and pattern of the fabric, the 
“body” of the plastic also tends to 
stabilize fabrics like silk charmeuse, 
making it easier to cut accurately. 

Lightly tinted plastic would be ideal. 
One word of caution, though: Be sure to 
cut just outside the cutting lines on 
the clear plastic; otherwise, if you need to 
use the pattern again, you might not be 
able to see it on the fabric. 

—Norma Sipowicz, Houston, TX 


Interlibrary loan 


When you live in the middle of 
nowhere, and your only source for fiber 
arts and sewing books is mail order, it’s 
nearly impossible to preview what you’re 
buying. I’ve discovered interlibrary 
loan. It’s a free service that accesses all 
public and university libraries. It 
usually takes two to four weeks for the 
book you’ve ordered to arrive. This is 
an ideal way to preview books before 
ordering, and it’s sometimes the only 
way to obtain out-of-print books. 

—Shari Adams, Los Alamos, NM 


Designer fabric swatches 
At the local interior designer’s I was 
able to buy 25-in.-sq. swatches of 
discontinued designer fabrics for $1 
each. They ranged from petit point for a 
purse to chintz and cottons for applique 
and quilting. Some designers will even 
donate obsolete fabric samples and 
leftovers (often several yards) to worthy 
causes, as will some upholstery shops. 
—Patricia C. Elkovitch, Skaneateles, NY 


Needle-pulling aids 

When quilting or handsewing, I use a 
rubber thimble to help me pull a needle 
through several layers of cloth. I bought 
mine at a business-supply store for 26¢. It 
is covered with tiny nubs and is 
perforated on one side for ventilation, so I 
can wear it constantly on my fourth 
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New Publications 


—F) This book catalogs the life and entire collection of Lady 

J ) Evelyn Stewart Murray: whitework, drawn thread, pulled 

f)} thread, blackwork, Hardanger, cutwork, applique’, 

} trapunto, macrame’, silk and metal thread, counted cross 
stitch, and laces. Price: $25.95, plus $2.50 shipping 


THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


” Kurenai: Japanese Embroidery Journal, is the only 


4 English-language publication on traditional Japanese 
em embroidery. Symbolism, color usage, design motifs, book 
reviews, and a free design are part of each garterly issue. 
§ $18.00 per year 
Embroidery Research Press, Inc. 


10800 Alpharetta Highway, Suite 200 G-4 
Roswell, Georgia 30076 (404) 345-6036 


Wholesale inquiries invited. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
7 MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 





Join us for a fall weekend with. . . 
P.O. Box 2555 


t Mary Salisbury, Maryland 21801 
| McGregor 
ar gres 


Judith Dingle-Design 
Randall Darwall-Textiles Robert Doyle- 
Fashion Kai Chan-Fabric, Metal, Textiles 





Complete line of Genuine 


PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. . in our 1988-89 Workshop Series 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send $1 for catalog 


new brunswick craft school 


box 6000 
fredericton nb 


E3B 5H1 (506) 453-2305 





FABRIC 


Sample Charts 


Whether you sew for pleasure or business, consider the convenience of 
shopping in your home. The following sample charts are available for 
$10 each, applicable to your next order of that fabric. 


____ LIBERTY OF LONDON™ ____ SILK GABARDINE ____ RAYON VELVET 
Cotton Prints ___ SILK SHANTUNG ___. WOOL CREPE 

___PIMA COTTON KNITS ____ DOUPIONI SILK ___. WOOL _ FLANNEL 

——PIMA COTTON SHIRTING TWILL SUITING —___. WOOL _GABARDINE 








——COTTON CREPE GEORGETTE _ SILK CHARMEUSE, WOOL JERSEY 
——HANDKERCHIEF LINEN/COTTON CREPE DE CHINE & ~__ WOOL DOUBLEKNIT 
——LINEN ~— Four Weights JACQUARD —— WOOL CHIFFON 
____ POLYESTER/COTTON POPLIN (90 colors) FLANNEL 


___POLYESTER TAFFETA & MOIRE 
—___IRIDESCENT MOIRE TAFFETA 
—___POLYESTER LINING Anti-Static 
—___ACETATE TAFFETA & SATIN 


CALL TOLL FREE TO ORDER 1-800-333-9191 
Or indicate chart(s) requested and send this ad with your 
check to G Street Fabrics. Allow 2weeks for delivery. 







te 
a 70% 







—__ULTRASUEDE® 

____ FACILE® Dept. T eee G Street 
FIRST NAME LELET] 

LAST NAME eanee FABRICS 
vlad 11854 Rockville Pike 
ENTE | Rockville, MD 20852 
ZIP CODE | Phone:(301)231-8998 
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finger. I grasp the needle between it and 
my thumb when I need the extra help. 
One tug and the needle is free. 

—Donna S. Merritt, Hancock, MI 


Often when I try to pull a quilting or 
handsewing needle through multiple 
layers of fabric, it slips out of my grasp. 
To remedy this, I buy latex doctor’s gloves 
at the pharmacist. I cut off the fingers 
and place one finger on my thumb. Voila! 
I can pull the needle through anything! 
—Lynn Teichman, Lewisburg, PA 


Controlling hairpin lace 

To eliminate twisting and tangling of 
hairpin lace as it comes off the frame, cut 
a narrow Strip of cardboard or plastic 
slightly longer than the width of the 
frame. Punch a hole in each end of the 
strip, and tie opposite ends of a string to 
the holes. Put the cardboard on the 
frame at the closed, or upper, end and 
fasten it with tape, as shown at right. 
The string will hang parallel to the sides 
of the frame, so each turn of the frame 
will carry the crochet thread around one 
side of the frame as well as the string 
adjacent to it. 


As the lace comes off the frame, it 
slides onto the loop of string hanging 
below the frame. You can premeasure 
the string and use it as a gauge for the 
length of the lace that has been made, 
and you can easily remove it when you no 
longer need it to stabilize the lace. 

—Eunice Kaiser, Odessa, TX 


Attach cardboard strip 
to upper end of 
hairpin-lace frame 

to hold string 

loop that will 

stabilize lace. 
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New from the publishers of Threads... 


Easy basket liners 


You can use any type of fabric to linea 
rectangular or square basket without having 
to measure or cut out pattern pieces. Place 
the basket in the center of the fabric with 
the right side up. Pull the fabric up 
over the sides of the basket, and clip it to 
the top with clothespins. Fit the fabric 
to the corners of the basket by making 
darts. Then sew the darts and clip the 
excess fabric. Try the liner in the basket, 
and, if necessary, take in the seams a bit. 
To finish the liner at the top, turn 
the edge and mark it for handles. Cut out 
U-shaped pieces of fabric where the 
handles are and bind them with seam 
binding. You can use the ends of the 
seam binding for ties to secure the liner 
around the handles. Turn the raw edge 
under and trim it with eyelet. If you have 
excess fabric, you can sew patch 
pockets on the liner to hold small objects. 
-Pawla Emons-Fuessle, Washington, IL 


Do you have a tip, some good advice, 
or a source for hard-to-find materials? 
Well pay $25 for each item we publish. 
Send details, photos, or sketches to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 





Beautiful 
sardens 


start here... 


Now you can get right down in the soil 
and learn trom some of today’s most 
gitted gardeners. You'll share their 
knowledge of plants— propagation, 
planting, and maintenance; and of 
design—for a troublesome little area or 
an entire home landscape. 


Youll tind in-depth articles on growing 
orchids, day lilies, and Chinese 
vegetables, as well as on entryway 
planting, gardening on a steep slope, and 
soil building. We'll also answer vour 
questions, tell you where to find the 
equipment vou need, and show vou 
precisely what's going on every step of 
the way. To subscribe to Fine 
Gardening, write The Taunton Press or 
use the postpaid card in this issue. 


The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street. Box 353PGAH. Newtown, CT 06470 
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M@ silks 
M@ cottons 


M@ wools 
M blends 


ECONOMY PRICED 


) MACHINE KNITTING CONED YARNS 


,When your machine knitting projects 
require economy as well as clear 
colors and good looks, ask for Mary 
Lue's Yarns. Choose from a complete 

m line of first quality basics. All 

easy-care acrylic for active knit- 

. 3/15, 2/15, 3/11, 4/8, 2/24 

y)sizes. Write for the location of 

\ your nearest dealer and send $2.00 
for a complete sample color card. 


G& &@ 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 T0 15,000 YARDS PER POUND @ 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Write OR Call Toll Free Today! 
1-800-622-5433 


Mary Lue’s Knitting World 
101 W Broadway 
St. Peter, MN S6082 





COTTON 
YARN BY 


Order your new 1988 
Cotton Clouds catalog. 


This new, 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
4 cotton yarns—mercerized perles, bouclés, 
flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
=| selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 
Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
- our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
_ knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 
Join the thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 





















| | Discover the secrets of 
| \/ high fashion, heighten 
} | | your sewing skills, master 
} | \ French hand finishing, 
sharpen your eye for 

| design, learn haute 
| couture construction, 
_ =r, learn to custom finish in the 
Cc tradition of the French 
a masters. Concentrated 
’ two-week sessions: A 
working vacation in a 
Colorado mountain resort. 


| Dedicated home sewers, easy, Satisfaction-guaran- 

} \ professional dressmakers, teed-or-money-back way. 
ry \ entrepreneurs and Send $7.00 today to re- 
j d \ educators. Cultivate ceive your new Cotton Clouds 


catalog plus newsletters and 
notices of exclusive sales. 


the art of fashion. 


—— Fee SSS ES 


COTTON 
CLOUDS 


Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 
Ad ed ee 


Complete and mailto: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 | 





CL Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog 











City State Zip 
_ Telephone — T Bix . 7AM eT i 
Pian ED hace, nan ee G ADORESS = | 
Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
P.O. Box 61271 @ Denver, CO 80206 cITy STATE ZIP 
, CO 80206 @ (303) 355-1655 
| 2 oS eco | = 2 ee ae ee ee Re ee 
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First-place winner m Needle Expressions ’88 is “Carpet, Series 2” (34 in. x 71 in.). The artist, 
Bette Uscott-Woolsey, is a painter who turned her talents to fiber arts when she lost her studio. 
Influenced by the needlework of Ukrainian neighbors, she started stitching abstract pieces 
and then began to transform her paintings of butterflies into satin-stitched carpets. By 
blending strands of different colors, she achieves subtle hue changes. (Photo by John Woolsey) 
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Needle arts 
on the leading edge 
Lots of beads and quilts, a few soft 
sculptures and wearable art, and very little 
canvas work were the characteristics of 
the entries for the Needle Expressions 88 
competition, sponsored by the National 
Council of American Embroiderers. 
Jurors selected pieces for their visual 
power, the depth and passion of the ideas, 
and the mastery of techniques. A major 
condition of the competition, held every 
other vear since 1978, is that most of 
the work be done with an eyed needle. 
According to chairwoman Julianna 
Mahley, the background of first-prize 
winner Bette Uscott-Woolsey (photo at 
left) is typical of a trend among 
competitors: artists who are challenging 
traditional needlework techniques. 
Needle Expressions ’88 opens Aug. 28 
at the McClean County Arts Center in 
Bloomington, IL. Part of the exhibit 
will then travel. For information, write to 
NSCAE, Box 89578, Northfield, IL 60093. 


Fairest Isle of them all 


Florrie Stout arranges small knit samples 
of sweater patterns on a table in the Fair 
Isle community center. Each Monday 
afternoon in the summer she participates 
in a knitting demonstration (photo, p. 14). 
“Ere,” she tells a visitor in her clipped 
brogue, “watch ’ow I graft the neckband 
onto the body o’ this jersey.” The small 
garment is so soft that it seems to 
caress her hands. Florrie is creating a bit 
of history—a Fair Isle sweater. 

Tiny Fair Isle braves the storms of 
the North Sea above Scotland. It is 
administered by the National Trust for 
Scotland, which is devoted to preserving 
places of historical, cultural, and 
scientific interest and which also owns 
the copyright for all Fair Isle patterns. 

Florrie, along with 13 other islanders, 
belongs to Fair Isle Crafts Ltd., a knitting 
cooperative. “We raise Shetland sheep. 
They're small and ’ardy with a fine fleece,” 
explains Florrie. Shetland wool comes 
in shades of gray, white, black, tan, and 
moorit (reddish-brown). It’s clipped in 
June, then sent to Lerwick on the main 
Shetland Island to be spun and dyed. 
“Till a few vears ago,” she continues, “all 
the spinning, dyeing, and knitting was 
done by hand right ’ere. We used lichen, 
roots, and flowers for the blue, green, 
and mauve tones. But our orders for 
jerseys have increased so much we 
don’t have time to do all that anymore. 
We knit from October to April only—the 
rest of the vear we ’ave plenty of chores to 
do on the farm.” The cooperative, formed 
in 1980, sells about 200 sweaters a year. 
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ee Weelxend and one- | 
wel Nee Cone in For information on how to market your craft 
Bobbin Lace re Yellow Pages of 
Dyeing ) Metal/Wood/Clay AMERICAN CRAFTS 
sare rain hme is a comprehensive directory of opportunities for 
: . ; Craft Artists 


Fabric Figures 
Felting 
Marbling 


Quilting 300 pages of listings including: Publications, Craft Buyers, 


Rugs Instruction, Craft Suppliers, Show Promoters 
Braided/Navajo/Hooked’Rag and other information of interest to craft artisans. 
Spinning I Sing Behind the Plough Send check or money order for $10 to: 
Tatting John C. Campbell Folk School YELLOW PAGES OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 
Weaving Brasstown. N.C. 28902 3000 Chestnut Ave. #300, Baltimore, MD 21211 


(704) 837-2775/7329 
























KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter . 


What you 
can do with 
your new 


STELLAR 1 


embroidery 





The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 






e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 1 
e Electronic Patterr:s « Finishing Tools e Furniture , 





e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 
e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 






All of your Machine Knitting needs from F, business 
ONE convenient source. | 

F tal d $2.00 to: . 

KRUH KNITS. Post Office Box 1587T Avon, CT 06004 for [U st 






$6,495 


or $160* a month! 





Tradition. 


Tradition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a lifetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshtield School of Weaving, you can 
learn the profession of weaving. Even if you 
thought you already knew how. For more 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 

NUE Tejititale mere ntict) me) Weaving, Plaintield, 
Vermont 0566/. 
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IT'S FROM MELCO" 


a a 
| Weaver 5 c roft . *Subject fo credit approval. Based on 5 year lease. Manthly payment does not include tax or freight charges. 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 
. | init’ agile Featuring the professional stitching quality made possible by satin stitching. The needle moves up 
dmuts stu eyardless of race, sex, religion, and down while the hooped material is guided by the pantograph for precise stitches. Computerized 
for ease of operation and identical quality from the first design to the last. 
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Sitting behind samples of sweater patterns, 
Florrie Stout grafts a neckband onto a Fair 
Isle sweater. (Photo by James O. Sneddon) 


Though a few women on the island 
still knit sweaters by hand, most use a 
handknitting frame from Japan to knit 
the body and sleeves. Finishing and 
washing are done by hand. “A Fair Isle 
sweater made on a machine takes 
fourteen hours, while one knit entirely 
by hand takes about sixty hours. Cost is 
less for those done on the machine 
too.” Florrie explains. 

To meet the increasing demand for 
traditional handmade garments, all sorts 
of sweaters labeled “Fair Isle” have 
flooded the market. “Fair Isle” has now 
come to mean any knit garment of 
more than one color. Many of these turn 
out to be the traditional patterned-voke 
sweater of the Shetland Islands. Even 
loosely knit ones from the Far East may 
be labeled “Fair Isle.” The knitting 
cooperative has a mail-order business 
that accounts for half of the sweater sales. 
“We’ve been trying to get our trademark 
registered for over two years,” Florrie says 
in frustration as she packs the sweater 
samples back in the cardboard boxes after 
the demonstration. “Everybody is 
making ‘Fair Isle’ jerseys!” 

For information on ordering a 
sweater from Fair Isle, write to Florrie 
Stout, Skerryholm, Fair Isle, Shetland, 
Scotland ZE2 9JU. —Sharon K. Sneddon 


Sneddon, a free-lance photographer 


and writer, 1s part owner of Sage 
Productions in Lynwood, WA. 
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International tapestry 

at Lausanne 

Amid stacks of second- and third-class 
mail, my eye lights on a familiar-looking 
airmail envelope with a Swiss postmark. 
Good grief! Can two years have sped by? Is 
it again time to apply to the International 
Biennial of Tapestry at Lausanne? It 
seems only yesterday that my entry was 
accepted for the 13th biennial. 

However, now is the time to consider: 
“Do I want to do this?” Entering art 
competitions entails expending energy, 
time, and resources. What are good criteria 
for entering a competition? Among them 
are the stature of the exhibition, the 
quality of the jury, and whether the 
sponsors publish a catalog. How does the 
Lausanne biennial fare in these terms? 

In existence since 1962, the Lausanne 
biennial is a world-class exhibition. In 
1987, established and unknown artists 
from 17 countries exhibited. The 
international juries for the exhibition 
are knowledgeable and distinguished 
people from museums and the academic 
world. So far, the jury for the 14th 
biennial includes Gerhardt Knodel 
from the Cranbrook Academy of Fine Arts 
in Bloomfield Hills, MI; Erika Billeter, 
director of the Musée Cantonal des Beaux- 
Arts in Lausanne; and Barbara Mundt, 
director of the Kunstgewerbemuseum in 
Berlin. As for my final criterion, one of 
the strengths of the biennial has been its 
consistently well-produced catalogs. 

The Biennial envelope contains a 
questionnaire to be filled out in duplicate, 
and a copy of the regulations. Let’s look 
at some details. 

Start by reading everything carefully. 
Since the English doesn’t always quite 
convey the French meaning, consult 
the French as well when needed. 

The jury selects applications on the 
basis of photos and slides. Although most 
often I have my work photographed on 
a black set paper, last time I opted to 
use a professional photographer in 
an installation setting. I feel that this 
reinforced the architectural content 
of my work. 

Particularly relevant is the selection 
and hanging of work. The regulations 
reasonably say that the work should 
not exceed the height of the room; the 
French more pointedly asks the artist 
to “take account” of the height. This year 
there is no minimum size, but scale is 
important, and the rooms are large. I 
learned a lot from working on a larger 
scale than I normally do. My entry two 
vears ago, when there was a minimum- 
size requirement, was about 4’ ft. x 15 ft. 
The grandness of the museum and the 


professional installation are benefits of 
the exhibition. 

Read the regulations about expenses 
closely, noting which are borne by the 
biennial’s organizing committee and 
which are borne by the artist. The artist is 
responsible for transportation, 
insurance, and travel expenses to the 
installation and/or opening. In an 
informal canvass of a few Lausanne 
participants, I found this expense to 
range from $1,000 to $10,000. For 1989, 
vou may be able to obtain some financial 
aid. If your application is accepted for the 
biennial, you may apply for funds from 
the U.S. Information Agency. To find out 
more about financial assistance, 
contact Susan Stirn, Arts America, USIA, 
301 4th St. S.W., Washington, D.C. 20547; 
(202) 485-2779. You'll need to supply 
documentation of acceptance, a budget 
for air fare and shipping, and information 
on additional support sources. 

After deciding you want to enter, 
carefully complete the application, kiss 
the envelope good-bye, and go on with 
vour next work. The chances of being 
admitted to any one competition are 
small, and there’s always a lot of good 
work. From 1,115 applications, the 
jury for the 13th biennial selected 51 
works by 54 artists. Notification occurs 
in December. Works are exhibited from 
June to September in Lausanne. 

Those of us from the U.S. who have 
participated in the biennial are positive 
about our experiences, and we support 
one another by sharing information and 
giving advice. When asked if we would 
do it again, the answer was a unanimous 
ves. Our participation supports the 
large American presence in an important 
international exhibition. We enjoy the 
contacts with the artists, with the 
organizing committee of the biennial, 
and with the wonderfully hospitable 
people of Lausanne. Besides, exhibiting 
our work in a grand setting increases 
visibility and validates our work 
in general. 

If you don’t have the application and 
regulations, request them immediately 
from Centre International de la 
Tapisserie, av. de Villamont 4, CH-1005, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. The postmark 
deadline for applications is Sept. 15; 
nothing that arrives after Oct. 1 will be 
submitted to the jury. Allow plenty of 
time because there’s a lot to do, and 
vou don’t want to be defeated by the 
mails. Good luck! —~Virginia Davis 


Davis, an artist, a lecturer, a teacher, 


and an NEA-award recipient, lives in 
New York City. 
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The charcoal-gray boxes, rectangles, and lines in this China-sulk scarf by Mary Anne Caplinger are elongated pixels that she printed directly 


onto the fabric with an IBM Proprinter. After printing, she airbrushed brown tones onto the scarf. 


Computer printing on fabric 
Computer-aided design, or CAD, is 
becoming a familiar tool for many 
quilters, needleworkers, and knitters. 
A CAD user may easily rearrange 
complex structures on the computer 
screen and then print the pattern on 
paper, thereby saving countless hours of 
laborious hand-drafting. Weavers can 
use CAD for design and actual weaving 
with computer-assisted looms. 

The silk scarf in the photo above is 
the result of an extension of CAD. I 
designed the pattern on the computer 
screen and then fed fabric, rather than 
paper, through the printer. After 
printing, I heat-set the ink and painted 
the fabric further with an airbrush. 
Although my printer restricts the width of 
fabric to 9 in. or less, I’m already using 
computer-printed fabric for scarves, ties, 
and pieced clothing. 

Printing on fabric doesn’t require any 
special or complicated equipment. I work 
with a standard personal computer, the 
IBM PC XT (two disk drives/640K) and an 
IBM Proprinter. The Paintbrush 
program by Microsoft, used with a mouse, 
makes it easy to create all types of lines 
and shapes. This graphics program offers 
16 “tools” for drawing 10 drawing-line 
widths, and several palettes of patterns. 
My favorite tools are the paintbrush, 
eraser, and spray can. Combined with 
preprogrammed or original graphic 
patterns, these tools offer unlimited 
options for creating. 

Designing a pattern for a long, 
narrow scarf is challenging because I 
can’t tell from what I see on the screen 
how the pattern will turn out. I determine 
the dimensions of the print by setting 
margins in the print mode of the 
computer. The picture elements 
(pixels) that make up the graphics appear 
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square-shaped on the screen but 
assume rectangular dimensions when 
they are printed; the number of pixels 
remains the same. 

Instead of stretching a design to 
fill a rectangle, I could repeat a small 
design element or vary its scale within 
the scarf area. Abstract patterns of 
thick and thin lines, drawn freehand, 
easily transpose into an elongated 
shape. Renderings of animals and people 
are less successful because they 
become distorted. 

To print on fabric, a printer must be 
able to accept single sheets of paper 
instead of only form-feed paper. Soft 
fabric, like China silk, needs stabilization 
to run smoothly through the printer. I 
attach China silk to regular form-feed 
computer paper that I spray with 
adhesive (Spray Mount from 3M). After 
I smooth all bubbles and wrinkles, I 
trim the edges to eliminate stray 
threads. Then I cut clean the edge that 
will be inserted into the printer. 
Lightweight, thin, smooth fabric seems 
to work best. Bumps or ridges, such 
as from a hand-rolled hem, may cause 
the print head to stop or print repeatedly 
in one place. 

I do all my printing with an IBM 4201 
Proprinter black ribbon, with the printer 
in the draft mode; this results in a 
charcoal-gray color on fabric. The quality 
mode produces a darker, richer black 
color, but it takes longer because the 
print head must pass over each 
character several times. Before I print a 
design on fabric, I try it on paper in 
smaller dimensions than the actual item, 
but in the same proportions. 

During the half hour it takes to print 


a scarf, I monitor the printing frequently. 


When the printing is done, I lift the 
fabric from the paper, lay it flat with the 


printed side up, and let it dry 

overnight. A pressing on the wrong side of 
the scarf with a warm iron sets the ink. 

I wash the scarf by hand. Machine 
washing or dry cleaning causes the ink 

to fade. 

The idea for computer printing came 
to me last fall after I saw the computer- 
generated work by Laura Lee Hayes and 
Bob Brill of Ann Arbor, MI. They sell their 
work through their business, Zenagraph, 
to manufacturers to be developed into 
textile designs. As a surface designer, I 
naturally wondered whether I could apply 
these graphics directly to fabrics. We 
discussed the possibilities briefly and 
agreed to try some experiments. 

Laura Lee and Bob have two 
computers and three color printers. Bob 
developed a sophisticated, custom- 
software program that he and Laura use 
to make original designs. Working with 
color printing on silk broadcloth, they 
have been producing beautiful repeat 
patterns. They see an immediate use for 
this process in producing printed-fabric 
samples to accompany the artwork that 
buyers see. 

Joan Jacobs Gaylord, who runs 
Kaleidograph Studio in Conyers, GA, is 
also experimenting with computer- 
printed fabric, using a Zenith 158 
computer, an Epson printer, and cotton 
muslin. She intends to use her printed 
fabrics in quilted wall hangings. 

I haven’t seen any written material 
that covers the computer-printed fabric 
process. We’re all working by trial and 
error and would like to exchange 
information with others who are trying 
similar work. —Mary Anne Caplinger 


Caplinger is a textile artist who 


specializes in hand-painted fabrics in 
Rochester Hills, MI. 
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e Yarn-care instructions 


¢ Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 


ePatterns, and much, much more!!! 


This is a “MUST OWN” book 
for EVERY KNITTER!!! 


send $24.95 + $2.00 to 
ALWAYS Knitting 
P.O. Box 32566 
Richmond, VA 23294 


1988 Fall/Winter Edition 
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The DROP SPINDLE 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Yarns ——— 
Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 
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The quilt is art 

How can a quilter of half a century find 
new challenge and scope? How can 
contemporary artists reach more 
viewers? Collaboration may be the answer. 

Several years ago, the Stables Art 
Center in Taos, NM, asked me, a quilter, to 
organize and curate a collaborative 
show of artist-designed quilts. This meant 
that I was to select and approach the 
artists, supply them with materials, and 
do the quilting. My motive for accepting 
the proposal was selfish. I wanted to learn 
more about contemporary ways to see 
and create so that my quilts might rise 
out of the traditional quilt-pattern 
variations and become unique. I felt I 
knew enough about the textural effects 
of quilting that I could complement a 
painting or cartoon. 

It took all my courage to make that 
first telephone call to Bea Mandelman, 
whose abstract paintings I had long 
admired. She agreed to meet me that 
afternoon to see examples of my work, 
hear something of my pedigree, and talk 
about the project. 

Bea showed me many of her canvases 
and said, “If you see something here you 
like, Pll be happy to work with you to 
make it into a quilt.” My mind had raced 
with the technical problems of 
translation and, primarily, where the 
lines of quilting could appear in a 
composition that was complete without 
them. When Bea pulled out the 
collage—bits of torn and cut paper 
endlessly superimposed—I had it, every 
edge a quilting line. 





“White Time” (60 in. x 80 in.) ts a quilt ver- 
sion of a paper collage by Bea Mandelman 
that was pieced and quilted by Dorothy Zopf. 
(Photo by George Zopf) 
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The collaboration with Bea Mandelman 
was the learning experience of which I’d 
dreamed. By placing the collage under 
gridded glass, I translated it to quilt size. 
Thinking of Bea’s work as nonob jective, 

I set out to draw the appliqué pieces with 
a straightedge. The pieces were pinned 

in place the first time Bea saw her quilt. 
She looked for a moment, then took me 
to the window. “Do you see the line of the 
mountain tops? How they curve and 
move? Every line in my work comes from 
observing nature. Go back and put 

some life into those pieces.” 

Another time she scolded me about 
color. My scrap bag had yielded a paler 
pink than her collage used. “It has to 
sing,” she said. “Be sure I see what you 
find before anything is sewn.” I took 
my new samples to her house. Once again 
she was thoughtful. Then she went 
into her bedroom and returned with an 
incredibly hot-pink stocking; my samples 
withered by comparison. I was learning. 
The original collage was thick with layers 
of paper added to make every inch play 
its part. Pinning and unpinning were my 
counterparts. In the end I was exhausted 
and exhilarated, and Bea was inviting all 
her friends over to see the wonderful 
quilt, “White Time” (photo at left, below). 

It was difficult to approach the 
artists. They are busy, preoccupied people, 
who spend long hours in the studio. 

How could I ask them to do one more 
thing? As the project progressed and I 
could mention that another artist had 
already designed a quilt top for me, it 
became easier to keep asking, and I was 
more likely to get positive answers. In 
every case, one strong motive in the 
collaboration was kindness. The group 
of artists who collaborated with me was 
extraordinarily kind and generous. 

Despite the fact that Ginger Mongiello 
was enthusiastic about the idea of 
painting directly on muslin, something 
always prevented her from starting. 
Mutual friends assured me that all she 
needed was a reminder. It was then that I 
discovered how frightened Ginger was. 
Her largest works had never exceeded 
48 in., yet I had given her a 90-in.-sq. 
piece of muslin. Here was this vast 
expanse of muslin too big to reach 
across and too big for a table. Could 
she trim it? I hesitated but agreed. 
Ginger worked on smaller pieces. Then, as 
she became bold, she telephoned for 
more fabric. I rushed to her studio. Big 
blue strokes and swirls covered three 
pieces of muslin lying on the studio floor. 
She was bouncing with happiness and 
excitement. “This is so much fun. Why 
did I wait so long to do it?” 


Did all the quilts go smoothly? I 
should say not. Bill Gersh’s bold quilt, 
“Kin,” was long finished and ready for 
signature when he saw it and decided it 
lacked “pizzazz.” He eventually took it 
back to paint over, and a new technique 
was born. “Just a few shadow lines and 
a little more color,” said he, as I stood 
there unwilling to part with the 
familiar soft bundle. I had thought 
it fine as it stood; his additions made 
it even stronger. 

When the artist paints directly on the 
muslin, scale is not a problem. When, as 
in the case of Carey Moore, the artist 
begins with sketches, a sheet of sketch 
paper is far from the dimensions of a 
bed. Carey had a stack of cat drawings 
that were wonderful, but how 
endearing can any creature be enlarged 
20 times the original size? It was 
frustrating to keep rejecting her ideas and 
yet, in the end, it was the accumulation 
of so many drawings that suggested a final 
design of multiple images. We never 
argued; we simply struggled on together. 

When Carol Starr saw her completed 
quilt, there were tears in her eyes. Six 
months had passed since she had put a 
skillfully stained and painted piece of 
muslin into the mail. The quilting had 
been determined by mail: my sketches of 
suggestions, her pen lines on a too-small 
Polaroid photo. The final combination of 
paint and thread exceeded the strength 
of the individual parts. 

Several artists did turn me down. The 
interpersonal byplay that collaboration 
requires can be frightening. The 
problem of price was always present. I 
opened my requests by saying that I 
wished to share 50-50 with the painter. 
Most artists receive more money for 
larger canvases. A surface the size of a bed 
is really large. Double the artist’s price, 
add the gallery markup, and what was a 
thrilling concept for the craftsperson 
may have sounded like an impossible sale 
to the artist. 

I believe that the adventure expanded 
horizons for all the participants. 
Moreover, people who will not usually 
visit an art gallery will come to see an 
exhibition of quilts. The artists have 
had an opportunity to explore new 
surfaces and reach into the warm and 
personal world of quilts. Today the quilts 
have been dispersed to separate 
galleries, but I will always remember 
them together. —Dorothy R. Zopf 


Zopf, with her husband, George, is 
co-author of Patchworks: A Quilter’s 
Workshop with Computer-Aided Design 
(Random House, 1985). 
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ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 
finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our color catalog and get 
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Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
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®@ Kevolutionary “All in one carriage” allows you to 
automatically knit lace without an 
additional lace carriage 


@ Automatic End Needle Selection 
@ Double your motif with just a flip of a lever 


@ New creativity with “Motif Magic” 
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@ Light smooth carriage operation 


@ Portable 


Creative Freedom-Exclusively 
Yours From Toyota 
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@ Pile Knitter 
@ Super Changer 
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Fast Service 
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A woman on a farm in the cool Asir region 
might still wear this black-velvet dress, 
palm hat, and embroidered-leather back pro- 
tector while working. The heavily embrot- 
dered side gores and skirt are characteris- 
tic of the region. Only the yellow chain 
stitches in the skirt were done by machine; 
the stitches on the cuffs and upper skirt were 
done by hand. (Photo by Franko Khoury) 


Splendor from Saudi Arabia 
What inspired the early Bedouin 
(nomads), who lived in isolation among 
the neutral hues of a desert landscape, 
to weave textiles in brilliant reds, yellows, 
greens, and blues? And where did they 
learn the embroidery techniques that 
transform each garment into an 
individual and imaginative work of art? 
Traditional dress in Saudi Arabia is the 
result of climate, religion, practicality, and 
the influx of a myriad of cultural 
influences throughout history, as Palms 
and Pomegranates: Traditional Dress 
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of Saudia Arabia, shows. Virginia Heaven, 
costume consultant and installation 
coordinator for the exhibit, notes that the 
significance of the exhibit is its ability 

“to illustrate the diversity of costumes and 
styles that exist in an area that is 

almost three-quarters desert.” 

It is not known when and if textiles 
were woven on the Arabian Peninsula for 
clothes. The Bedouin wove wool, 
cotton, goat, and camel hair for rugs and 
tents. However, for several thousand 
years, ancient Arabia was an active trade 
route between Asia and West Africa. 

The early trade routes brought in Chinese 
silk and fine wools and cottons, the 
finest of which were used primarily by 
city dwellers. Following the advent of 
Islam in 622, pilgrims traveling to the 
holy cities of Makkah and Madinah 
often paid for food and lodging with 
lengths of cloth. For centuries, India 
has provided Saudi Arabia with 
embroidered lengths of cloth and gold 
and silver thread. 

The hot climate and desert conditions 
in Saudi Arabia necessitate loose-fitting, 
layered clothing that both insulates and 
protects the wearer from heat, wind, and 
sandstorms. The kaftan, a flowing, 
ankle-length garment with long sleeves, 
fashioned from a rectangular panel for 
the front and back with two gores on each 
side and gussets under the arms, suits 
both the climate and the Islamic precept 
for modesty. It is found in different 
forms throughout the country and is an 
inherently practical garment for a 
society where pillows and rugs are used 
for seating. In Saudi Arabia, the kaftan 
is referred to as a thawb, and it is 
worn by men and women over long 
pants or pantaloons, known as sirwaal. 

Another component of traditional 
dress is the outer cloak, the abaaya for 
women and the bisht for men. Each of 
these floor-length cloaks looks like a large 
square when the wearer holds out his 
or her arms. The sides of the square are 
sewn, leaving slits for the hands, and 
the front opening is a full-length slit. If 
the cloak is too long, one shortens it by 
sewing a pleat horizontally at knee level 
instead of hemming it at the bottom. 
Women wear the abaaya over the crown 
of the head, while men wear the bisht 
over their shoulders. Women wear veils or 
a mask and hoods for both modesty 
and protection from the elements. In 
early days, women wore elaborate 
headdresses, which often revealed their 
social status, their wealth, and the 
region from which they came. 

Although it has been approximately 
30 years since the traditional Saudi 


garment was handsewn, the Bedouin 

still hand-embroider their garments. 
Embroidery distinguishes one tribal 
dress from another, and the placement of 
embroidery on a cuff or hem indicates 
status within the tribe. 

Generally, dress seams and pattern 
segments are reinforced and outlined with 
embroidery. Dresses from more urban 
regions were commonly embroidered with 
gold or silver thread, while the Bedouin 
chose bright colors. 

In the southwestern farming region 
of Asir, where the climate is cooler and 
there is more rainfall than in any other 
part of the country, Kaftans tailored with 
straight sleeves for warmth, rather than 
with billowy sleeves, are often worn with 
belts or large scarves wrapped around 
the hips (photo at left). Typical of the Asir 
costumes are the heavily embroidered 
side gores. Wide-brimmed straw and 
palm-frond hats of various designs are 
worn by both men and women. 

Traditionally, Bedouin women used 
poppies, saffron, indigo, and abal (a desert 
shrub) to create red, yellow, dark-blue, 
and brown dyes, respectively, for their 
dresses. Synthetic and natural dyes 
were also imported from India. Indigo- 
dyed calico was the most common textile 
used for the Bedouin dress. Today, that 
has been replaced by black satin- 
finished cotton or velvet, as can be seen 
in the Asir dress. 

Traditional clothing is still worn in 
Saudi Arabia, and although very elaborate 
costumes aren’t worn on the street, they 
are brought out for festive occasions. The 
costumes for Palms and Pomegranates 
come primarily from the private 
collection of Princess Haifa bint Faisal, 
wife of Saudi Arabian ambassador to the 
U.S., and from an Australian collector, 
Heather Colyer Ross. Ross has written one 
of several books exclusively devoted to 
documenting Saudi Arabian costumes. 
The Art of Arabian Costume, 1985 
(Arabesque Commercial SA, Case Postale 
26, 1 Rues Fries, 1701 Fribourg, 
Switzerland), includes line drawings 
of the different parts of the dresses that 
she documented. 

The exhibit will be at the Craft and 
Folk Art Museum in Los Angeles, CA 
(Aug. 16-Oct. 2), the San Antonio Museum 
of Art in Texas (Nov. 3, 1988-Jan. 1, 1989), 
the Jacksonville Museum of Arts and 
Sciences in Florida (Jan. 26-Mar. 26, 1989), 
and finally at the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. —Piney Kesting 


Kesting is a free-lance writer who 


specializes in the Middle East. She lives 
an Boston, MA. 
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Embroidery from 
Country 


Japan's 


Simple r 





ing stitches make 


complex sashiko patterns 


by Hiroko Ogawa 


hen I was growing up in 
Kiso, in central Japan, my 
grandmother, who was from 
the northern region of To- 
hoku, taught me the simple running stitch, 
unshin (“carrying the needle”), which is 
used for all Japanese handsewing, includ- 
ing the style of embroidery called sashiko 
(“doing stitching”). This was my first expo- 
sure to sashiko patterns (see photo, facing 
page). The dynamic patterns look compli- 
cated but are merely lines of running stitches 
that never touch one another. Later, my 
mother, a professional silk embroiderer, 
taught me how to do grid-based sashiko 
(hitomezashi), in which the running 
stitches are long and fill in square units. 

I started collecting sashiko patterns from 
books, old documents, antique pieces, and 
modern kimonos and have over 300 pat- 
terns, each of which has its own name. 
Now I do sashiko full time and am con- 
stantly inspired by the work of Japanese 
embroiderers, dyers, and weavers, as well 
as by the free spirit of southern California 
and the U.S. I like to stitch sashiko pat- 
terns onto indigo-dyed cotton, Japanese ikat, 
nubby cotton or silk, dyed and discharged 
cotton, or cloth rewoven from old fabrics. I 
also like to make garments that follow tra- 
ditional Japanese style lines but that have 
a contemporary flair. Sashiko is dynamic, 
yet it’s easy to learn and offers many cre- 





Patterns for the Japanese embroidery called 
sashiko are often stylized images from na- 
ture. At left, Fan and Ocean-Wave patterns 
decorate the pillow, and imaginary flowers 
grace the purple tunic (courtesy of Miko 
Miyama). The quilt displays family crests 
(courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Katsunoni Watan- 
abe). All work is by Hiroko Ogawa. While do- 
ing a running stitch, Ogawa (right) keeps 
only her thumbs on the right side of the fab- 
ric. As she pushes the tip of the needle up 
through the fabric with her right index fin- 
ger, she pulls the fabric down over the nee- 
dle tip with the fingers of her left hand. 
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ative possibilities. My style of sashiko is 
rooted in Japanese tradition but is influ- 
enced by Eastern and Western cultures. 


History of sashiko—Sashiko was used in 
early times all over Japan, although it flour- 
ished most beautifully in the northern farm- 
ing regions of Tohoku. During the Tokugawa 
shogunate (1603-1867), only people in the 
ruling class could wear or use silk and 
wool. Common people made fabrics from 
wild plants, such as willow, wisteria, and 
paper mulberry, and from cultivated plants, 
such as hemp or flax. After it was intro- 
duced to Japan from southeast Asia and 
India in the 17th century, cotton was also 
allowed but remained precious because 
northern Japan’s climate was unsuitable 
for growing cotton. 

Wives of farmers, fishermen, workmen, 
and artisans developed sashiko as a means 


of strengthening or thickening the precious 
fabrics of work clothes. They used running 
stitches to quilt two or three layers of fab- 
ric together. Besides using sashiko, people 
also dyed fabrics with indigo because the 
scent protected cloth from moths. 

White thread showed particularly well 
against the shades of indigo dyes and in- 
spired the imagination and creativity of the 
snow-country women. They adapted the 
printed patterns from forbidden silk kimo- 
nos—flowers, ocean waves, birds, bamboo— 
into beautiful geometric sashiko embroi- 
dery patterns and stitched these onto their 
plain indigo cotton or linen fabrics. Ordi- 
nary work garments were transformed into 
elegant, artistic creations. 

Grid-based sashiko, with overlapping 
layers of stitches, was developed to rein- 
force garments much more strongly than 
regular sashiko. In the north, people wore 
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Running-stitch sequence: Push needle tip down; pull fabric up (left). Push needle tip up; pull fabric down (center). Smooth fabric (right). 


specially designed sleeveless vests when 
hauling lumber on small sleds. Grid-based 
sashiko was placed on the shoulder or side 
of the vest, where the hauling rope was 
slung. Like regular sashiko, hitomezashzi is 
now used for artistic decoration rather 
than practical reinforcement. Its elegant 
beauty reminds me of European lace. 
Sashiko also developed into forms that 
are similar to needlepoint, called kogin and 
hishizashi, but Pll be talking only about 
the running stitch and grid-based sashiko. 


The basic running stitch—The stitch used 
for sashiko is easy to learn. It is done witha 
push-pull rhythm of needle and cloth, aided 
by a Japanese thimble. You grasp the needle 
between your thumb and forefinger, with 
your fingers stretched out as far as possible 
and the eye of the needle always resting 
against the plate of the thimble (photo at 
left). Your thumbs work on the right side of 
the fabric, while your hands and forefin- 
gers work on the fabric’s underside (photo, 
p. 23). The art of achieving beautiful sashiko 
is to keep all stitches even and straight. 

To practice the running stitch, you need 
a 2- to 24-in.-long large-eyed needle, sashiko 
or candlewicking thread, fabric, and a 
sashiko thimble (photo at left) to wear on 
the base of the middle finger of your right 
hand (all directions are for right-handed 
people). If you can’t find a sashiko thim- 
ble, stick adhesive tape to the base of your 
middle finger to protect your palm. I prefer 
to keep sashiko simple, and the soft, matte- 
finish, untreated sashiko thread suits it 
well (see “Supplies,” p. 26). 

Cut the thread 50 to 53 in. long, thread 
the needle and double the thread. Poke the 
needle into the fabric and put the eye of 
the needle against the thimble (see above 
photos for stitching process). Hold the nee- 
dle and fabric between your thumb and in- 
dex finger. Place your left hand about 4 in. 
ahead of your right hand. Pull the fabric 
slightly to provide some tension. This is 
important for straight, even stitches. 

. For the first stitch, push the needle into 
Supplies for sashiko include a 2- to 2’,-in.-long large-eyed needle, a thimble to protect the the fabric with your thumb. At the same 
base of the middle finger on the sewing hand (worn as shown), 100% cotton sashiko or time, pull the fabric into the tip of the nee- 
candlewicking thread, tracing paper, a predrafted pattern, and fabric. During stitching, the dle and toward yourself with your left hand. 
sewing hand grasps the needle between thumb and forefinger, which are stretched as far as Then lift your right index finger and inch 
possible. The eye of the needle rests against the thimble. it toward the point of the needle. For the 
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Stitching sequence for patterns 


Try for even stitches—identical numbers 
of stitches in each section. 


Lightning (beginners) 
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Stop after every 3 to 4 stitches and smooth 
fabric. Be careful not to pucker stitches. 


Seven Treasures of Buddha (advanced) 
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second stitch, push the needle up through 
the fabric with your right index finger, and 
pull the fabric into the tip of the needle 
and away from yourself with your left hand. 
Inch your right thumb toward the tip of 
the needle. Repeat the seesawing motion 
with your hands, inching your right index 
finger and thumb alternately along the 
stitching line at the point of the needle un- 
til the needle reaches the left hand and the 
fabric is bunched on the needle. Then hold 
the tip of the needle with your left thumb 
and index finger and pull the fabric smooth 
over the needle and thread. Don’t scrape 
the thread with your fingernails; this makes 
the thread fuzzy. Your stitches should be 
neither too tight nor too loose, and they 
should look like evenly spaced short-grain 
rice kernels, with the stitches on the right 
side of the fabric slightly longer than those 
on the wrong side. Keep practicing, and ad- 
just your stitches to a gauge of 4 to 5 stitches 
per inch. You can use more stitches per 
inch, but keep your gauge consistent. 


Stitching sequence—To start a project, | 
trace a pattern onto the fabric with pattern 
tracing paper and a ballpoint pen. I stitch 
the border before going to the inner de- 
sign. I use photocopies of patterns I’ve al- 
ready drafted and prepare a copy that covers 
the entire area I plan to stitch. This pre- 


vents inaccuracies in pattern placement 
that might appear if I had to move a smaller 
photocopy around. I judge the scale of the 
pattern I should use by considering how it 
will look in my project. There’s no set scale; I 
use the scale that appeals to me. 

The goal in stitching a pattern is to keep 
thread waste and knots to a minimum and 
to stitch the longest possible lines before 
jumping to a new line. Look for long, con- 
tinuous lines, whether undulating or 
straight. At intersecting lines the rule is: 
“Start sewing after the line and stop before 
the line.” This means you must put some 
space between stitches at intersecting lines, 
junctions, and corners. Don’t cross stitches 
or attach them to each other unless crossed 
stitches are part of the pattern. Each tradi- 
tional sashiko pattern has its own effective 
stitching order, but I usually experiment 
to try to determine an efficient sequence. 
Lightning is a good pattern for beginners 
(for patterns, see drawings and photo, p. 25) 
because it consists of straight sections of 
continuous lines. The tricky part is to stitch 
just up to, and after, the corner, leaving a 
space at the corner itself. Ocean Waves is of 
medium difficulty because it is hard to ad- 
just the tension of the curving lines of 
stitches. The Seven Treasures of Buddha is 
for advanced stitchers because the flowers 
in the center of each motif require very 


Stitching sequence for a grid-based pattern 


Variation of Tortoise Shell (beginner) 


Step 1. Draw a 
square-grid pattern. 


Step 2. Stitch 
horizontal 
running stitches 
with single 
strands. 


Step 3. Weave 
stitches with 
single strands. 


Inset photo ts 
actual pattern. 
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precise stitches. To make sure the spaces 
in the flower centers are all the same, I 
draw a tiny circle at the intersection of the 
circular motifs and stop my stitches out- 
side the circles. Again, keeping the stitches 
even and smooth is difficult. 


Grid-based sashiko—Hitomezashi combines 
straight running stitches and interlaced 
stitches plus double and single strands of 
thread. The interlaced threads don’t go 
through the fabric unless youre tying a 
knot. I use thinner thread, and, with a sharp 
white pencil and ruler, I draw a grid pat- 
tern on my material before I begin. This 
may sound like a lot of white lines, but the 
white brushes off as you work the pattern. 

The Tortoise Shell (drawing and photo 
below) is a good beginning grid pattern. 
First I stitch horizontal rows of running 
stitches with single strands of thread. Then 
I weave vertical lines of single-strand thread 
through the edges of the horizontal stitches 
on the right side, going to the wrong side 
only to tie off the strands. (I knot most of 
the woven strands at the ends of a column.) 
The effect is something like the plates of a 
tortoise’s shell. [ ] 


Hiroko Ogawa designs clothes and other 
items embellished with sashiko and teaches 
sashiko on the West Coast. 


Books 


Benjamin, Bonnie. Sashiko: The 
Quilting of Japan from Traditional to 
Today. Glendale, CA: Needlearts 
International, 1986. 

An introduction to sashiko for 

quilters. (Benjamin doesn’t employ 

the stitching technique that is 
traditionally used in Japan.) Discusses 
pattern drafting. 


Ota, Kimi. Sashiko Quilting, 1981. 
Distributed by author: 10300 61st Ave. 
So., Seattle, WA 98178. 

An introduction to sashiko. 

Includes several tracing patterns 
and projects. 


Supplies 

Kasuri Dyéworks 

1959 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

(415) 841-4509 

Sashiko thread, indigo fabrics, books, 
unpunched plastic pattern templates 
(sashiko stencils). 


Needlearts International 

Box 6447, Dept. T 

Glendale, CA 91205 

(213) 227-1535 

Thread, prepunched plastic pattern 
templates, books (wholesale and retail). 


Hiroko Ogawa 

1661 Neil Armstrong St., #243 
Montebello, CA 90640 

(213) 726-8632 

Thread, thimbles, paper patterns, 
needles, handwoven fabrics. 
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kmtted-Lace 
Edgings 


Add an old-fashioned 
touch of elegance 


to household linens 
and garments 










by Catherine Roberts 


ace knitting has been in and out of 
fashion ever since the 16th cen- 
tury, when faggot stitch was discov- 
ered, but knitted-lace edgings are a 
somewhat more recent develop- 
ment. The combination of faggot stitch and 
the well-known eyelet stitch (drawing, 
p. 29), coupled with the fact that wool, silk, 
and linen yarns were being spun to a much 
finer degree than before, caused knitted 
lace to become popular. Queen Elizabeth I 
gave it her cachet when she wore a pair of 
silk knitted stockings patterned with an all- 
over diamond design. 

In the 16th and early 17th centuries, 
lace knitting was used to produce fabric. 
No one considered making narrow knitted- 
lace edgings until all Europe fell in love 
with the new needle-made and bobbin laces 
that became the height of 17th-century 
fashion. Van Dyck immortalized these nar- 
row laces in his society portraits and lent 
his name to them. Soon they became not 
only a status symbol but a political state- 
ment as well; the conservative reformers 
(Roundheads) opposed the extravagance of 
the Cavaliers, who spent fortunes on lace. 

Sophisticated in technique as lace knit- 
ting was, it was still impossible to copy 
these amazing laces. But clever knitters 
quickly noticed and adapted the outstand- 
ing feature of these narrow trimmings, 
which were characterized by sharp, deep 
points or scallops along the bottom edges. 

The key was to be able to knit a lacy strip 
that gradually widened and narrowed to 
imitate the sharp points of the needle-made 
laces. The knitter cast on a few stitches and 





The delicate lace collar on Cornelia’s party 
dress was knit by Betty Skewes of Cornwall, 
England. Since it is mounted to a facing, it 
can be worn on other things and won't be 
outgrown with this dress. 
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Even when you knit with #40 cotton and very thin steel needles, a lace collar grows rapidly. It will require nearly 60 pattern repeats to 
complete this version of the collar shown on p. 27 (pattern on p. 31), each one taking 15 to 20 minutes. (Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


increased one or two stitches in each row 
(by making yarn overs without accompany- 
ing decreases, or by Knitting into the front 
and back of one stitch). Decreases were 
then worked at the same rate as the extra 
increases over the same number of rows. 
Or they could be worked all at once as 
bind-offs to produce a sharp angle on the 
pointed edge of the lace strip. Careful block- 
ing improved the sharpness of the points. 
The straight edge of the lace also imitated 
the needle laces. A few solid stitches were 
positioned on the extreme edge to provide 
a fabric for attaching the lace. A row of ba- 
sic or feather faggoting often introduced 
the lacy portion of the strip. 

Such edgings soon became stylish as trim- 
mings for woven fabrics as well as knitted 
ones. Shawls were worn by all classes, and 
they made excellent showcases for hand- 
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some borders and edgings. In the late 18th 
century, Shetland shawls became fashion- 
able. The early ones featured simple, gar- 
ter-stitch centers and intricately patterned 
edgings (see “Shetland Lace,” Threads, 
No. 11, p. 40). 

At about this time, exquisitely fine and 
sheer cotton fabrics began to arrive from 
India, and with them came delicate cotton 
threads. This gave enormous impetus to 
fine fancy (“white”) knitting, which reached 
its peak during the Victorian period. 

Naked edges of any kind weren’t tolerated, 
and handknitted lace edgings were ideal as 
trimmings, being quick and easy to make 
and very inexpensive. They endowed every- 
thing they trimmed with elegance and 
charm. And they appeared on everything 
from bed and table linens, to sash curtains, 
doilies, clothing, and accessories, as well as 


on innumerable gift items. Even when the 
exuberant Victorian love of trimming gave 
way to the more sedate Edwardian fash- 
ions, knitted-lace edgings continued to be 
used on everyday articles because they were 
pretty and economical. 

Making these edgings was also a ladylike 
accomplishment. The work required little 
space and could be tucked into a fancy 
workbag to be carried on visits and trips. 
Another advantage was that it took only a 
few inches of knitting to determine a pat- 
tern’s suitability and attractiveness, and 
changes could be made early in the project. 

Many of the old patterns were passed 
from knitter to Knitter, sometimes in writ- 
ten form but just as often by word of mouth. 
Even though many written patterns were 
lost, knitted examples survived that expert 
knitters could copy. Women’s magazines 
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also printed regular articles of instruction 
in what had become know as “thread laces.” 
The wide distribution of instruction sheets 
and booklets produced by the manufactur- 
ers of silk and cotton threads stimulated 
continued interest in this rewarding hand- 
work. My collection of knitted-lace-edging 
patterns comes from these sources. 


How to make knitted-lace edgings— 
Worked with fine threads, Knitted-lace 
edgings add elegance to handmade gifts. 
The patterns are usually very short and re- 
quire basic stitches that are easy to master. 
Eyelet stitch is used to form a round hole. 
The technique is very old, and it’s simple, 
being merely a yarn over followed by a de- 
crease (usually k2tog). The next row is 
worked plain. Eyelet stitch can be worked 
in an allover fabric, in a band, or to pro- 
duce a pattern. Basic faggot stitch is more 
sophisticated, although it is almost as easy 
to make as eyelet stitch. The principal dif- 
ference is that yarn overs and decreases are 
worked every row. The yarn over is made 
above the decrease of the previous row; 
then the decrease and yarn over are knit- 
ted together as the current row’s decrease. 
This results in an open zigzag pattern that 
looks just like the faggot stitch that is used 
in embroidery. Feather faggot is a firmer 
version in which all the decreases are 
purled. Basic faggot and eyelet stitches, 
shown below, form the basis of almost all 
knitted-lace patterns. 

Cotton knit/crochet threads, available in 
most variety stores are hard-twisted, so the 
patterns don’t blur. Bedspread cotton, which 
is more loosely twisted, works up quickly 
on size 3 or 4 needles and makes an attrac- 
tive edging for unbleached muslin curtains 
and summer coverlets. It might be difficult 
to find the right size needles. Good knitting 
shops carry size 1 or O, which give an open, 
lacy effect with #20 thread. Try to get 8-in. 
double-pointeds; they’re easier to work with, 
and the spare needle helps in picking back 
slipped stitches. 


Basic lace stitches 
Basic faggot stitch I 





The basic faggot stitch is worked an an even number + awh, 
of stitches every row: K1, *yo, SSK*, end k1, pif isde 
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If and when you become madly involved 
in making fine knitted edgings, you'll have 
to get very thin needles (see supplies list, 
p. 30). Use a size 00 needle with #40 or 
#50 thread, and a 000 with tatting thread. 

Tension is important. Since cotton threads 
have no elasticity, too tight a tension will 
make it impossible to work some of the de- 
crease stitches, but a loose tension means 
that stitches might constantly slip off the 
needles. Make a practice piece—10 sts by 
10 rows—to get a feel for the right snugness. 

Before you start knitting, copy the instruc- 
tions on a 4x6 index card. Double-check 
your copying against the printed master, 
and insert the card into the open core of 
the ball of thread when you're not knitting. 

When you knit a lace edging, the first 
inch or two may seem agonizingly slow, 
even though very few rows are needed to 
complete a pattern (see patterns, p. 31). 
Butas soon as the work is about 2 in. long, 
you can hold it between the second and 
third fingers of one hand as you knit. Pull- 
ing the edging down as you knit allows you 
to see each stitch more easily and helps 
keep them on the needle. 

Check each row you knit against the in- 
struction card before going on to the next. 
Don’t stop in the middle of a row or pat- 
tern; but if you must, mark the place on 
the card so you'll know where to resume. 
Since there are few rows in most designs, 
you'll find it easy to remember them, but 
don’t let this lull you into a false sense of 
security. Keep the instruction card handy. 

All knitted laces require dressing to pre- 
sent them to their fullest advantage. This 
means washing and rinsing them and then 
dipping them into a light stiffening solu- 
tion and blocking them to shape. In the old 
days, some people used a sugar solution, 
but today we have ready-made bottled 
starch. A dilute solution (half water) works 
well. Allow the edging to soak in it a mo- 
ment; then squeeze out the excess. Pull 
the lace out gently to its fullest dimensions 
and press it dry without rubbing the iron 
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_» Form eyelet hole: Yo, k2tog. Knit. following row plain. = 


back and forth. To dress wool, dampen the 
lace, pull it into shape, and press lightly 
with a warm iron. Shape synthetic mix- 
tures by hand and let them air-dry. 


Using the edgings—Knitted-lace trimming 
is especially good on children’s clothing 
since, despite its relative fineness, it is very 
sturdy. The same patterns can also be 
worked in knitting wools of various weights 
to dress up plain articles, like shawls and 
scarves and baby sacques and blankets. 

To attach edgings to linens (photo, p. 30), 
examine the lace to determine the right 
side. You won't always be able to tell, but 
many edgings have a definite right side. 
Place the right side of the lace along the 
right side of the hemmed fabric, and whip 
the two edges together with fairly close 
stitches; don’t pull them too tight. When 
opened out, the lace edging should lie flat 
without puckering or looking tight. 

Victorian doilies and round tablecloths 
took lace edgings into another dimension. 
While some of the old edgings had a slight 
built-in curve, it was usually insufficient to 
make the edging fit well around a cloth. 
The introduction of short rows (see Threads, 
No. 17, p. 37) produced the right inner curve 
without distorting the design; and curved 
edgings were soon used as collars. 

Lace collars are a lot easier to make than 
they look, and the edgings are dainty and 
elegant but wash well. It’s a good idea to 
mount the collars on a dickey so you can 
wear them on different garments. 

To make a dickey for a lace collar, finish 
all the edges, including the neckline. Then 
whipstitch the lace firmly but not tightly to 
the neckline of the dickey. Never machine- 
sew. If the dickey is deep enough, it won’t 
need to be fastened inside the dress. 

One of the best ways to attach a knitted- 
lace collar to the neckline of a dress is also 
the easiest. All Knitted-lace collars have a 
heading (3 to 5 garter stitches) that you can 
baste inside the neckline. Make sure that 
when the collar is turned to the outside, 
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The edging on this fine linen towel, or bureau scarf, is a very old pattern dating back to 
about 1800. Similar borders with tiny tassels attached to each point were used on bedspreads 
in the mid-19th century. (Courtesy of Old Sturbridge Village; photo by Henry E. Peach) 


the right side of the lace is uppermost. This 
method allows for easy removal when nec- 
essary. You can also attach the collar to a Knitted Cotton Edgings. Kenthurst, 
dickey this way, but sew it on securely. _ Australia: Kangaroo Press, 1987. 
Whipstitch lace edgings to the hems of | Available from Schoolhouse Press: 
curtains, towels, and other household lin- | 6899 Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466; 
ens by hand. You needn’t remove the lace _ (715) 884-2799; $19.95 plus $1.75 P&H. 


Walker, Barbara G. A Second Treasury 
of Knitting Patterns. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1985. 


Books 


Hewitt, Furze, and Billie Daley. Classic 


to wash and dry them by machine. However, 
no-iron fabric with Knitted-lace edgings at- 
tached will require an additional step be- 


cause the heat of the dryer will have shrunk Supplies 
the lace. Spray the lace lightly with starch 

. ~~ : Craft Gallery 
or water. Then pull it into shape and let it P.O. Box 8319 


dry. A light touch-up with a medium-hot 
iron will speed up the drying. 
Now that you're almost hooked, it’s only 


Salem, MA 01971 
(617) 744-6980 


Lacis 
fair to tell you that once you start experi- 9982 Adeline St 
menting with this charming lacemaking Berkeley, CA 94703 
technique, you'll become addicted. CJ (415) 843-7178 
Mini-Magic 


Catherine Roberts, who lives in Bruns- 
wick, ME, learned to knit, crochet, sew, 
and embroider 78 years ago. She has been 
a fashion editor, a department-store buyer, 
a handcrafts lecturer, a teacher, and an 
author. She is currently working on a 
book about knitted-lace edgings. 


3675 Reed Rd. 
Columbus, OH 43220 
(614) 457-3687 (1-9 p.m. EST) 


Patternworks 

P.O. Box 1690 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
(914) 454-5648 
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Three eyelet points 
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Lace-edging patterns and a collar 


Only a few simple techniques are 
required to make lace, but it helps to 
know the tricks. When you yarn over 
teeo or more times at once, on the return 
row knit the first yarn over and purl 
the next alternately until all the loops 
have been worked. 

Cast-ons and bind-offs should be 











loose and stretchy. The knitted cast-on 
gives a soft, elastic edge that is especially 
good if vou want to sew the two ends of 
lace together. Make a slip loop on the 


left needle. Knit 1 st into it and slip it 


back onto the left needle. Repeat, always 
knitting into the last-made stitch for the 
number of stitches required. It’s also a 
good idea to knit across the cast-on 
stitches before knitting the first pattern 
row. In binding off, always slip the first 
stitch and start counting with the 
knitting of the second stitch. 

Add a plain heading to any edging for 
short rows that will produce an inner 
curve. The swatches at left were worked 
with #20 crochet cotton and size 1 needles. 
Stitch abbreviations are identified in 
parentheses after their first appearance. 


Easy eyelets—This curving edging 
combines two of the most important 
stitches in lace knitting: evelet and 
faggot. This version of faggot stitch is 
called herringbone. The edging goes 
nicely around a curve. 

Cast on 5 sts and knit across. 

Row 1: S (slip one), k1, vo, k2tog, vo2, k1. 
Row 2: 8, k1, pl, K1, vo, k2tog, k1. 
Row 3:5, k1, vo, k2tog, k3. 

Row 4: Bind off 2, k1, vo, k2tog, k1. 


Aunt Nettie’s petticoat lace—This 1880's 
pattern is handsome on table linens 
and curtains and on petticoats and 
other garments. 

Cast on 12 sts and knit across. 

Row 1: S, k5, k2tog, vo, k1, k2tog, k1. | 





Row 2: K4, yo, k2tog, k2, yo, k2tog, k1. | 


Row 3:8, k3, k2tog, vo, k1, k2tog, k2. 
Row 4: K7, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 5: S, k4, vo, k2tog, k1, vo2, k2. 
Row 6: K3, pl, k2, vo, k3, vo, k2tog, k1. 
Row 7:8, k6, vo, k2tog, k4. 

Row 8: Bind off 2, k2, vo, k5, vo, k2tog, k1. 


Triple loops—This easy handkerchief 
edging became popular in the 1920s. Pay 
particular attention to keeping the 
faggot border even. 

Cast on 8 sts and knit across. 

Row 1: K3, vo, k2tog, vo2, k2tog, k1. 
Row 2: K3, pl, k2, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 3: K3, yo, k2tog, k1, yo2, k2tog, k1. 
Row 4: K3, pl, k3, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 5: K3, vo, k2tog, k2, yo2, k2tog, k1. 
Row 6: K3, pl, k4, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 7: K3, vo, k2tog, k6. 

Row 8: Bind off 3, k4, vo, k2tog, k1. 


Mrs. Philpot’s spider edging— Spider 
stitch has been popular for almost 200 
vears as an allover fabric, an insertion, 
and an edging. Be particularly careful 
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with the vo before the 2 slip sts on 

row 6. It tends to get lost. 

Cast on 14 sts and knit across. 

Row 1: K2, vo, k2tog, k3, vo, k1, vo, k6. 

Row 2: K6, vo, k3, vo, k2tog, k2, vo, 
k2tog, k1. 

Row 3: K2, yo, (K2tog)2, vo, k5, vo, k6. 

Row 4: Bind off 4, kl, vo, k2tog, k3, 
k2tog, (vo, k2tog)2, k1. 

Row 5: K2, vo, k2tog, k1, vo, k2tog, k1, 
k2tog, vo, k3. 

Row 6: K3, vo, K1, vo, $2, kK1, psso (pass 


the 2 slip sts over), vo, k3, vo, k2tog, k1. 


Double faggot with picots—This 
attractive tailored edging looks good on 
linen collars and cuffs, but it also 


works well in wool on scarves and shawls. 


The picot technique might require a 

little practice to get it even. 

Cast on 7 sts and knit across. 

Row 1: S, k1, vo, k2tog, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 2: Repeat row 1. 

Row 3: Repeat row 1, but increase 2 in 
last st by knitting into front, back, 
and front of st to start picot. 

Row 4: SKP (slip 1 st, knit the next st, 
pass the slipped st over), k1, pass 
first st over to complete picot, k1, vo, 
k2tog, vo, k2tog, k1. 


Old wagon wheel—This edging was 
popular in the mid-19th century. You 
can make it wider or narrower by 
altering the lattice heading. Work the vo 
at the beginning of the odd-numbered 
rows snugly in order to keep the 
loops even. 
Cast on 19 sts and knit across. 
Row I: Yo, k2tog, vo, k1, vo, SKP, k14. 
Row 2: S, k1, (vo, SKP)4, pd, k5. 
Row 3: Yo, k2tog, vo, k3, vo, SKP, k13. 
Row 4: 8, k2, (vo, SKP)3, p5, k7. 
Row 5: Yo, k2tog, vo, k5, vo, SKP, k12. 
Row 6: S, k1, (vo, SKP)3, pd, K1, 
SK2togP (slip 1 st, k2tog, pass the 
slipped st over), yo3, k2tog, k3. 
Row 7: Yo, k2tog, yo, SKP, k1, p1, k1, 
k2tog, yo, k13. 
Row 8: S, k2, (Yo, SKP)3, p5, k3, k2tog, k1. 
Row 9: Yo, k2tog, vo, SKP, k1, k2tog, 
vo, k14. 
Row 10: S, k1, (vo, SKP)4, p5, k5, k2tog, k1. 
Row 11: Yo, k2tog, vo, SK2togP, yo, k15. 
Row 12: 8S, k2, (vo, SKP)4, pd, k1, 
k2tog, k1. 


Diamond point— Dating from 1820, this 

edging has been in continuous use on 

linens, curtains, and fancy shawls. 

It looks best if you block it fully 

stretched out. 

Cast on 11 sts and Knit across. 

Row 1: 8S, k1, yo, k1, (vo, SKP)3, k2. 

Row 2 and all even rows: Purl. 

Row 3: S, k1, yo, k3, (vo, SKP)3, k1. 

Row 5: 8, k1, yo, k5, (vo, SKP)2, k2. 

Row 7:8, k1, vo, k7, (yo, SKP)2, k1. 

Row 9: SKP, k1, vo, SKP, k3, k2tog, vo, 
k2tog, yo, k3. 

Row 11: SKP, k1, vo, SKP, k1, k2tog, 
(vo, k2tog)2, vo, k2. 























Row 13: SKP, k1, vo, SK2togP, 
(vo, k2tog)2, vo, k3. 

Row 15: SKP, k2, k2tog, (vo, k2tog)2, 
vo, k2. 

Row 16: Purl. 


Scallops with eyelets—This versatile 
design works up well on almost any size 
thread and needle. It’s very stretchy 
and would be good for knits. 

Cast on 7 sts and knit across. 

Row 1; K4, vo, k3. 

Row 2: Yo, k2tog, k6. 

Row 3: K5, yo, k2tog, K1. 

Row 4: Yo, k2tog, k6. 

Row 5: K1, k2tog, vo2, k2tog, k1, vo, k2. 
Row 6: Yo, k2tog, k4, pl, k2. 

Row 7: K4, k2tog, vo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 8: Yo, k2tog, k6. 

Row 9: K3, k2tog, yo, k2tog, k1. 

Row 10: Yo, k2tog, k5. 


Three eyelet points—One of the many 
variations on Van Dyke point, this pattern 
has enjoyed enduring popularity for 
trimming aprons and pinafores as well as 
muslin curtains and huck hand towels. 
The feather faggot heading is particularly 
good for items subjected to frequent 
laundering or hard wear. 
Cast on 7 sts and knit across. 
Row 1: K1, vo, p2tog, k2, vo2, k2. 
Row 2: K3, pl, k2, vo, p2tog, k1. 
Row 3: K1, vo, p2tog, k6. 
Row 4: K6, yo, p2tog, k1. 
Row 5: K1, vo, p2tog, k2, vo2, k2tog, 

yo2, k2. 
Row 6: K3, p1, k2, p1, k2, yo, p2tog, k1. 
Row 7: K1, vo, p2tog, k9. 
Row 8: Bind off 5, k3, vo, p2tog, k1. 


Ring-and-trellis collar (ca. 1887)— 
Directions for this collar, which is shown 
on p. 27, were supplied by Mary Wright 
of Cornwall, England. It was knit 

with #40 thread on size 00 needles, 

but it looks just as handsome when it 

is knit with #20 thread and size 

1 needles. 

Cast on 26 sts and knit across. Work 
short rows every fourth row to produce 
the desired inner curve. 

Row 1: K15, (k2tog, vo)2, k3, vo2, k2tog, 
vo2, k2. 

Row 2: K3, pl, k2, pl, k2, p15, turn (5 sts 
remain on left needle for all short rows). 

Row 3: K9, (k2tog, vo)2, k11. 

Row 4: K2, vo2, k2tog, k1, k2tog, vo2, 
k2tog, k1, p14, k5. 

Row 5: K13, (k2tog, vo)2, k5, pl, k4, 
pl, k2. 

Row 6: K12, p13, turn. 

Row 7: P10, (vo, k2tog)2, k2, k2tog, vo2, 
SK2togP, yvo2, (k2tog)2. 

Row 8: K3, pl, k2, pl, k3, p4, k15. 

Row 9: K5, p11, (yo, k2tog)2, k9. 

Row 10: Bind off 3, k5, p4, k11, turn. 

Row 11: P12, (yo, k2tog)2, k5. 

Row 12: K5, p4, k17. 

Repeat these 12 rows until the collar is 

long enough for the desired fit. Knit 1 

row, and bind off on the next. —C.R. 
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A Fitting Pair 


of Pants 


Adjusting 
the curve 
is the 7 
CEA 


by Margaret Komives 


ants were not always part 

of a woman’s everyday 

wardrobe. It wasn’t until the 

early ’40s, when Rosie the 

Riveter went to work in the 

arms plant that women be- 
gan to wear what is now considered such 
an essential garment. 

I remember the first pair of women’s 
pants that I dealt with as a sewing teacher. 
They were extremely easy to fit because the 
length from waist to crotch was so long in 
those days (see top photo, p. 35) that all I 
had to do was fit the waist and the hips. If 
you could fit a skirt, you could just as easily 
fit a pair of pants. Nobody had crotch prob- 
lems in my classes. 

I still have a pattern from those “good old 
days.” It was copyrighted in 1952, it cost 
50¢, and it measures 12% in. from waist- 


line to crotch line. My most recent pur- 
chase, in the same size, measures 11% in. 
(and cost $5.50). Little by little, as this 
more snug fit became fashionable, our prob- 
lems in fitting increased. 

In the early ’7Os I found myself waist 
deep in the problem of pants fitting. I was 
teaching in evening school and department 
stores, and more and more women wanted 
to wear pants. I’d read everything available 
and could come close to getting a good fit, 
yet I still didn’t feel I had the answers. 

One day, a student brought in a pair of 
good, ready-to-wear pants that fit so well 
she wanted help in copying them. They 
had a certain beautiful hang to them that 
ours lacked. A close examination revealed 
there was something very different about 
the crotch curve—it sloped downward from 
front to back. 





= 
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In the wee hours of the following morn- 
ing, I suddenly recalled a diagram from my 
college anatomy text that showed cross sec- 
tions of the female and male pelvises. The 
text read: “The female pelvis tips from front 
to back.” The light finally dawned! I could 
now see what had been the underlying prob- 
lem with fitting women’s pants. The crotch 
curves weren’t shaped like a woman’s pel- 
vis. Correcting this curve (left-hand draw- 
ing, p. 34) so it would follow the female pel- 
vic structure has become the basis of the 
fitting method I’ve applied to pants ever 
since. Let’s go through it step by step. 


What size pattern to buy?— More than like- 
ly the home sewer will opt for a commer- 
cial pattern, and the first question she’ll 
ask is: “What size pattern should I buy?” In 
my classes, we’ve found it easier to fit a 
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Jan Jasper, who gives pants- 
fitting tips on pp. 36 and 37, 
braves the camera in her latest 
pants. She says, “I was disap- 


pointed by how soft this fabric 
got after I prewashed it because 
I was hoping for a more tai- 
lored effect, but the pants 
are extremely confortahle, 

even U they show every 
wrinkle. I do like the 


way they drape.” 


muslin that’s too small rather than one 
that’s too large. If it’s tight, you can usually 
see where it’s tight, but if it’s loose, it will 
probably appear loose all over, and you 
won’t know where to start. We cut beyond 
the seamlines; copy carefully from the pat- 
tern at side seams, inseams, and waistline; 
pin the pants together on those lines; and 
let out only where it’s necessary. 

If you buy a conventional commercial 
fashion pattern and choose the size accord- 
ing to your hip measurement, you'll most 
likely get a pattern that’s too full in the 
seat, especially if the pattern is described 
as loose-fitting. I'd buy one size smaller 
than the envelope suggests. Basic pants pat- 
terns, or those described as snug-fitting, 
generally have limited ease, and it would 
be wise to purchase that type of pattern by 
your hip measurement. 
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Taking measurements—We begin by taking 
a few basic measurements. As usual, it’s 
important that the woman being measured 
wear the undergarments and shoes she'll 
wear with the finished pants. We put a 
length of nonroll waistband interfacing the 
width of the finished waistband around 
her waist and take all measurements from it. 
First measure the waist. We've found that 
it’s a good idea at the same time to estimate 
where the side seams should be and to 
mark them on the interfacing, as described 
in “Understanding the Waistband (Threads, 
No. 15, p. 62). Next, measure the length of 
the figure from the base of the band to the 
crotch. One often-suggested technique is to 
measure the seated figure from the waist- 
line to the chair. However, we’ve found this 
to be an unreliable method because you 
can’t really tell where the crotch is. 


A more accurate method is to measure 
the side-seam area of the figure from the 
base of the interfacing to the floor and 
from the inseam area at the base of the 
crotch, also to the floor. Or, preferably, if 
you have a pair of pants that fits, measure 
them the same way. Subtract the inseam 
measurement from the side seam, and the 
result will be the crotch length. 

You'll need to add ease to body measure- 
ments. The rule of thumb is to add ’* in. 
for small sizes, *4 in. for average sizes, and 
1 in. for large sizes, but firmer fabrics may 
require more to be comfortable, and some 
people prefer more room. If you’re measur- 
ing pants, and the top of the inseam looks 
crumpled, it’s a sign that the pants were 
stretched, so add a bit of ease in this case 
too. But don’t overdo it. The crotch curve 
can be lowered but not raised. 

You can establish the crotch length when 
you're fitting the muslin if you add an inch 
or more above the presumed waistline seam 
as youre cutting out the muslin. Then, 
after you've fit the pants, trim away the ex- 
cess. However you do it, it’s a good idea to 
leave some room for experiment when 
youre cutting the waistline seam. 

For the hip measurment, measure the 
fullest part of the hip, usually about 7 in. to 
9 in. down from the waist. Also measure 
the high hip, which is 3 in. down from the 
waist. We’ve observed that as a figure ma- 
tures, what used to be a full seat is often 
replaced by a fuller tummy and high hip. 
You can usually solve this problem by short- 
ening, and sometimes curving, the darts. 

The last measurement to take is the 
“depth-of-figure,” or “waist-to-waist,” mea- 
surement, which combines the crotch length 
with the distance through the figure, front 
to back. A figure can be wide from side to 
side but small from front to back, or vice 
versa. The hip measurement won't giveany 
indication of depth-of-figure, and commer- 
cial patterns often pay no attention to it. 
We compared a size 12 pattern with a size 
20 pattern made by the same company and 
found that the distance between center- 
back and center-front seams was actually 
smaller on the size 20! The size 12 pattern 
allowed 7% in., while the size 20 allowed 
only 6% in. 

You can find this distance by measuring 
the crotch seam of a comfortable pair of 
pants. Measure the front and back sepa- 
rately from the inseam. Another method is 
to use what is known in the trade as a crotch- 
ometer. You can make one by taping or sta- 
pling together two tape measures so the ze- 
ros meet and then hanging a weight by a 
string from the join. Measure from the base 
of the waistband in the front to the base of 
the band in the back, with the weight cen- 
tered between the ankles, as shown in the 
bottom-right photo, p. 35. Write down the 
front and back measurements; then sub- 
tract 1 in. from the front and add it to the 
back, which seems to always improve the 
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Hlustration by Robert LaPointe 


hang of the pants. Finally, you can add 
% in. to 1 in. of ease, but I’ve often found 
that it isn’t needed. 


Correcting the pattern—After writing down 
vour basic measurements, put them aside 
for a moment and take a good look at the 
pattern you’ve purchased. To see if it has a 
good crotch curve, we pin the inseams to- 
gether, seam on top of seam, for about 4 in. 
below the crotch seam, as shown in the 
drawing at left, below, and check to see if it 
slopes downward from front to back. If it 
doesn’t, sketch a new one as shown, being 
careful not to remove any of the pants width. 
Don’t worry about the crotch measurements 
at this stage. 

The next thing we do is shift the center- 
back seam. If the pattern shows only one 
back dart, we make two darts, with the sec- 
ond dart as wide as the amount we shifted 
the seam, and arrange them so that they 
divide the back more or less equally. You'll 
be amazed at how much flatter you'll look 
and how much more smoothly your pants 
will fit. 

The secret behind the flatter appearance 
is this: A very angled center-back seam has 
the effect of one large dart right in the cen- 
ter of the back. The purpose of any dart is 
to provide fullness for a curve below. This 
fullness will fall right below the seat where 
it is probably undesirable. Jeans are cut 
this way, and it works—on some figures— 
because, with their snug-fitting thighs, this 


How to correct a typical pattern 
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1. Drop back crotch curve. 


2. Return center front to 
straight grain. 


3. Add second back dart, 
and add excess 
to center back. 





is the only way to get any fullness in the 
seat. Dress pants should hang more smooth- 
ly, with no horizontal pulling, as shown in 
the right-hand photo on p. 37. 

The same problem can exist in front if 
the center front is cut on an angle, as ap- 
pears to be the current trend in patterns. 
The result is cupping at the base of the 
center-front seam, which seems to be inap- 
propriate for women’s pants. 

Now, to use the measurements you’ve 
taken, correct the waistline overall by us- 
ing the side-seam markings you established 
when you measured the waistband inter- 
facing. If the tummy is full and some ad- 
justment is needed, make it just below the 
waist in the form of ease, tucks, or very 
short darts beside the center front. 

Once youve adjusted the darts to your 
liking, you can make a dart template by 
copying the entire top of the pattern ontoa 
piece of cardboard. Cut around the seam- 
lines and down into the darts, and trace it 
onto any skirt or pants pattern on which 
you want the same elegant effect. 

At the hip you'll need at least 2 in. of 
basic wearing ease in addition to your hip 
measurement. Designer ease for front pleats 
or gathers will be added to this. You can 
expand the pattern at the side seams or, if 
side-seam details are in the way, expand it 
by slashing on the crease line down to the 
hem, tapering the slash so that the hem- 
line is unchanged, if possible. The new 
grain line will be down the center of the 
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To size pants, spread 
or tuck at vertical and 


Crotch 


slash. If it looKs as if the figure is full in the 
front but conforms to the pattern size in 
the back, only the front needs the addition, 
or vice versa. 

The next adjustment to be made is for 
crotch length. Measure the front pattern 
from the waistline seam close to the side 
seam and parallel to the grain line, down to 
the crotch line. This line, running from the 
crotch point to the side seam, is usually 
shown on the back of the pattern. The ad- 
justment will be more accurate if you mea- 
sure the front, so draw a similar line, if 
there isn’t one already, on the front pat- 
tern, perpendicular to the grain line, and 
through the crotch point. If you need to 
adjust, do both front and back equally, tuck- 
ing or spreading above the crotch curve, 
but below the darts. It is very important to 
make this adjustment before you make the 
next one, for depth of figure, because you'll 
be changing the crotch-depth measure if 
vou make the adjustment afterward. 

Next, measure the front and back pat- 
tern pieces from the crotch point up to 
each waistline seam along the adjusted 
crotch curve, with the tape on edge. Com- 
pare this with your waist-to-waist measure- 
ment. At this point, you can make any ad- 
justment, front or back, only by changing 
the respective inseams, pivoting from the 
knee line, as shown in the right-hand draw- 
ing below. Finally, recheck the curve for 
shape, and check the overall length; that 
should just about do it. 


How to correct overall crotch depth 


Add to front, 
back, or both 
by pivoting 
inseam at 

knee line. 
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You probably already know if you have 
any other unique figure problems. Are your 
thighs heavier than average? Do you havea 
fuller-than-average tummy? Watch for these 
as you cut, and allow extra fabric or antici- 
pate taking in a seam. 


Making a muslin—It’s important to cut your 
test pants from a fabric that’s neither flimsy 
nor boardy, such as heavy muslin, poplin, 
kettle cloth, or twill. Then be sure to trans- 
fer all pattern markings, including seam 
allowances. When you've made the neces- 
sary corrections, you'll be able to transfer 
them accurately to your pattern. 

One way to determine if the crotch curve 
you've drawn is right for you is to try on 
half the muslin. Clip and press away the 
seam allowances from the center-front and 
center-back seams of one leg of the muslin. 
Pin the inseam and side seam, and try the 
muslin on over a pair of panty hose. By lin- 
ing up the center seams with those of the 
panty hose, you'll see how the pattern curve 
corresponds to your figure. 

It’s important that you follow a good pro- 
cedure in assembling the test pants. The 
crotch won't hang properly if the inseams 
have been sewn as one continuous seam, 
up one leg and down the other. Sew the 
inseams, front to back, each set separately. 
Next, assemble the crotch seam and zipper. 
Then, fit the side seams, pinning right sides 
out and checking the darts, as described by 
Jan Jasper on pp. 36 and 37. 

To remove excess fullness in the legs, 
pin out a tuck just beside the inseam, as 
shown in the bottom-left photo. This will 
correspond to the amount that you need to 
take out of the back inseam, tapering down 
to the knee line. If you take the excess out 
all the way to the hemline, you'll have to 
change the crease line so that it falls at the 
center of the leg. 


Fabric affects fit—A perfectly fitting pair of 
pants from any pattern is often determined 
by the fabric you choose. One of my stu- 
dents achieved a truly lovely fit in a mens- 
wear suiting and then cut the very same 
pattern from a soft wool flannel; the flan- 
nel pants looked baggy. Gabardine and other 
hard finishes will look sharper and hold a 
crease better than softer fabrics. Bulky fab- 
rics will result in a bulky appearance. 

I suggest that you window-shop. What 
type of fabric do you think makes the best- 
looking pants? Take into consideration the 
total cost and the cost per wearing. A fine 
fabric will be a fine garment, and it won't 
stretch out of shape, wrinkle, or lose its 
crease. A well-fit pair of pants that is made 
from the right fabric will make your efforts 
completely worthwhile. > 


Margaret Komives teaches at the Mequon 
Campus of the Milwaukee Area Technical 
College. She 1s a frequent contributor to 
Threads magazine. 
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Katherine Hepburn (above) is blissfully un- 
concerned about the crotch length of her clas- 
sic gabardines (The Bettman Archive, Inc.). 
Margaret Komives (below) adjusts the full- 
ness of her student’s pant leg by pinning out 
the excess close to the inseam. When she’s sat- 
isfied, shell remove an equivalent amount 
from the inseam, tapering to the knee. To use 
a crotchometer (right), center the weight be- 
tween the legs and above the ankles. Measure 
to the center front and center back at the 
waistband. Add the measurements for the to- 
tal crotch depth, and use each separately to 
adjust front- and back-crotch seamlines. 








How to spot 
and correct 
three common 
pants-fitting 
problems 


by Jan Jasper 


uring the many years that 
I’ve worked as a professional 
patternmaker, I’ve identified 
what seem to me to be the 

a” We” most common pants-fitting 
problems, problems shared by manufac- 
turers and home sewers. These also appear 
to be problems unsolved by most sewing 
texts and fitting methods. The method I pre- 
fer is to examine and correct pants right on 
the figure, by opening seams and letting 
the pants relax into a better fit. 

The easiest way to begin is to study the 
best-fitting pants you’ve made. You won't de- 
stroy the pants when you release the seams. 
Instead, you'll discover how to correct the 
pattern from which you made the pants. 

If you're not that far from a good fit, the 
photos and information on these pages may 
be enough to guide you to a solution with- 
out your having to open any seams. If you 
do go straight to the muslin-fitting stage, 
having adjusted your pattern from sugges- 
tions here and on p. 34, you can use the 
following analysis to fine-tune the muslin. 
The point is to learn what you can from an 
existing pair of pants before you cut an- 
other so the time you spend making ad- 
justments will be as short as possible. 

A sewing friend comes in handy of course, 
but you can do all the fitting and correcting 
I describe by yourself. Either way, your 
most important tools are two good mirrors. 
Place them opposite each other so you can 
see your backside without twisting around 
to look over your shoulder. 





Mechanics of the crotch seam—To improve 
the fit of pants, the first thing you must 
understand is the distinction between crotch 
length and crotch depth and how they re- 
late to the flat pattern. Total crotch depth 
is the measure you get by pulling the tape 
measure between the legs from center-front 
waist to center-back waist. Crotch length is 
the vertical measurement of your torso from 
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Wrinkles in the upper thigh and back crotch 
that point toward the front are probably the 
most common pants-fitting problem. They 
are the result of insufficient room in the 
back-crotch curve. You can correct them by 
adding to the back-crotch inseam. 


your waist to the top of your thigh, as shown 
in the center drawing on p. 34. 

The drawing also shows where pattern- 
makers in the industry adjust these mea- 
surements to grade the pattern, or make it 
larger or smaller for different sizes. Adjust- 
ing the vertical measurement alone will 
change total length, but it won’t deal with 
the thickness of the body front to back. 
This is why attempting to loosen a crotch 
that’s too tight by merely altering at the 
“adjust-crotch-length-here” line shown on 
commercial patterns will help only if you're 
too short or tall for the pattern. Sewing the 
crotch seam lower at the inseam rarely 
works for the same reason and may aggra- 
vate the problem if the pant legs are ta- 
pered because then you'll also be tighten- 
ing the top of the thigh. Unless your tight 
fit in the crotch results from your height 
alone, the solution is usually to widen the 
crotch hook, as explained below. 


Problem 1: The back inseam—For a cus- 
tom fit in pants, not only must the overall 
crotch measurements correspond to your 
individual figure, but the front and back 
crotch seams also must be the correct length 
and shape. To accommodate the buttocks 
and upper thigh, the back crotch hook must 
be longer than the front crotch hook. How- 
ever, if you have a large stomach, the front 
crotch hook may need widening too. As 
womens’ figures vary greatly here, the 
amount needed will vary, but fitting prob- 
lems for many women are caused by the 
back crotch hook not being long enough. 
Especially if you have heavy thighs or a 
large buttocks, you should try the follow- 
ing experiment first to see if this is the 
problem. It can clarify and sometimes elimi- 
nate other problems. 

A typical symptom of this are wrinkles 
fanning out downward from the back 
crotch, as shown in the left-hand photo 
above. Try releasing the upper inseam down 





Loose folds below the seat that don't fan out 
from the crotch often result from the center- 
back seam being cut too sharply off-grain. Fix 
this by returning the grain line (marked in 
pen on muslin) to a more vertical position 
and removing the excess in the dart, or darts. 


to the knee. If the back crotch hook merely 
needs to be lengthened, the wrinkles will 
disappear. You can baste in a wedge of fab- 
ric to see the exact amount needed, or 
make a note to add fabric to the muslin. 
This single experiment may solve your big- 
gest fitting problem. 


Problem 2: The center-back seam —If your 
pants havea sharply angled (relative to the 
grain) center-back seam, you may still have 
wrinkles and folds below the buttocks, like 
those in the right-hand photo above, or the 
pants may still be cupping under the but- 
tocks, but the wrinkles won’t seem to pull 
into the crotch like the wrinkles from the 
first problem. Patterns designed this way 
are appropriate when you want a very tight 
fit in the seat and thighs. Often there is no 
dart on patterns of this type. For a fit that 
drapes smoothly down from the widest part 
of the hip, rather than cups in, the pattern 
must be widened at the center-back seam, 
starting from nothing at the hip level and 
increasing to an inch or more at the waist. 
Unsew the center-back seam from the waist 
seam to the hip level. You don’t have to cut 
the waistband; it will help hold the loos- 
ened pants in place. Just unsew the waist- 
band seam from center back to about half- 
way to the side seams. Again, you can add a 
wedge of scrap fabric, pinning it in the gap 
until the hang of the pants below the but- 
tocks is smooth. The extra room you gain is 
needed across the derriére. At the high hip 
and waist, where it isn’t needed, you add a 
dart or widen the existing one. 


Problem 3: Back darts—If the hip circum- 
ference is adequate, but the darts look 
strained or have bubbles at the points, they 
may be the wrong width or length. A mis- 
take commonly made by sewers is to try to 
fix this by lengthening the darts (see left- 
hand photo, facing page). What is usually re- 
quired is to shorten or narrow them or do 
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When dart points extend beyond the widest 
part of the hips, unpin and shorten them. If 
the dart releases too much fabric over the 
hips, it’s usually not because the dart is too 
short. Remove the excess from the side seam. 
This generally results in a narrower dart. 


both. If you’ve made corrections to the cen- 
ter-back seam, the darts may also be in the 
wrong place. In either case, you must unsew 
them. Then put the pants back on and pin 
them in smoothly. If you have a full, 
rounded figure just below your waist, you 
may have to cut the pants waist a little 
looser and ease the extra fabric into your 
waistband in addition to using darts. 

If there’s a lot of adjusting to do above 
the hip, cut the back pattern of your mus- 
lin with extra seam allowances at the cen- 
ter back, waist, and side seams, and make 
the corrections as you fit the muslin. 


Working with the muslin—When you've in- 
corporated the desired changes into your 
pattern (or have allowed extra in the right 
places) and are ready to cut a muslin, use 
1-in. seam allowances, except in the curved 
areas of the crotch seams, where you'll use 
the regular *%-in. seam allowance. You must 
also clip the crotch curve; otherwise, it will 
seriously distort all your efforts. Once you've 
clipped it, however, it’s virtually impossi- 
ble to retrace your steps, so clip carefully. 
Mark the darts, but don’t sew them shut. 
Baste all seams together, but don’t applv a 
waistband-—fitting will be easier with the 
waistband off. If you can work with a friend 
for any part of this project, do so when 
you'll be fitting the back, but, as I’ve al- 
ready said, you can do it alone. Try on your 
pants muslin, wearing a leotard underneath 
to provide a pinning surface, or tie a piece 
of elastic around your waist to hold the 
muslin up. Adjust the waist, hip, and crotch 
fit by again releasing the seams and letting 
out where tight or smoothing any excess 
into the side seams and darts where loose. 

The important thing to remember is to 
let the fabric go where it wants to go. Don’t 
distort it. For example, if the whole seat 
and crotch area isn’t smooth, undo the 
center-back and side seams from the hip 
level, smooth the fabric upward so it’s flat 
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Flattering dress pants drape gracefully from the hips without cupping in toward the back of 


the thighs, and the inseams don't pull toward the front. The crease line, which ts also the 
grain line, bends softly toward the center back but remains vertical. 


over the buttocks and crotch, pin it at the 
waist, smooth it across the fullest part of 
the hips over to the center, and pin. Then 
smooth over the hips again toward the side 
and pin. Continue smoothing and pinning 
up to the waist. 

The wrinkles at the waist should easily 
fall into a fold, which forms your dart. Pin 
in the dart and mark its end point. You can 
make minor dart adjustments when you 
try the muslin on with the waistband at- 
tached, but if the dart area seems really 
distorted, you may need to unpin and re- 
adjust the center or sides or do both. If the 
problem extends into the thigh, undo the 
seams that far, and follow the same proce- 
dure. Keep the grain straight up and down 
in the area between the side seam and dart. 

When youre satisfied, take off the mus- 
lin and mark all the corrected seams and 


the inseams and outseams with notches. 
Then take the muslin entirely apart and 
smooth the pieces flat (don’t iron them; it’s 
too easy to distort the grain). Carefully pin 
the muslin pattern pieces to the correspond- 
ing paper pattern pieces. Transfer all mark- 
ings and corrections. Then cut the corrected 
pattern out again in muslin, this time sew- 
ing on a waistband, and try it on. Don’t be 
discouraged if you need to make further 
adjustments. It’s normal to go through a 
few muslins before you get things perfect. 
Once you do, it will be well worth it. You’ll 
never again have to waste your time and 
patience with sewing, or buying, pants that 
don’t fit! [J 


Jan Jasper of New York City is a profes- 


sional patternmaker and artist whose me- 
dia are fabric and clothing. 
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Mstoric Chic 
A vintage style 
gets a modern fit 


by Nancy O. Bryant 


rE ie | Oe The shift style was fashionable, with no 
rom abou fitting in waist, bust, or shoulders. 
The hem dips longer in the back. 
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istoric dress is a rich resource 

for style, pattern, and con- 

struction ideas for contem- 

» porary garments. Clothing in 

ee the collections at universities, 
museums, and historic societies contains 
many fine details rarely found in today’s 
manufactured garments. Although you can’t 
take these garments apart, you can trans- 
late a design you like into a pattern of your 
own, using the techniques I explain below. 

I found a black silk-georgette dress from 
about 1929 (photo at right) that I wanted to 
adapt for myself. I liked the graceful flare 
of the skirt shaped by godets set between 
multiple vertical panels. Diagonal panels 
in the upper skirt create a close fit around 
the hip. Blousing at the lower back bodice 
balances the petal-shaped extensions of the 
V-shaped front neckline. The hem dips from 
just below the knee in front to below the 
calf in back, a nice finishing touch. 

It’s unlikely that an exact duplicate of a 
historic garment will fit a contemporary 
figure, because of changes in physique and 
the undergarments that are worn today. 
You may want to change the fit or modify 
the style. To avoid major fitting problems, I 
start by outlining basic pattern pieces ona 
tracing of my sloper, which fits my size and 
shape. If you don’t have a sloper, you can 
make one by using a basic dress-fitting pat- 
tern (see “Making Your Own Sloper,” 
Threads, No. 16, p. 56.) 

Since a sloper is just a basic fitted shell, I 
have to build the style I want into my final 
pattern pieces. If I want pleats, for exam- 
ple, I add width or length to the piece. 

Before I lay out the pattern pieces for 
cutting, I check the grain lines in the origi- 
nal garment. If I want to achieve the same 
drape as the original, I have to cut my pat- 
tern pieces on the same grain lines. 

I usually check the fit, proportions, and 
construction sequence and techniques by 
making a muslin prototype. In this case I 
used a polyester crepe de chine for my 
muslin to mimic the silk I intended to use 
for the dress. Muslin prototypes can be 
constructed quickly and cheaply. 


The original dress— The ideal woman of the 
1920s had a boyish figure and tried to hide 
her curves. The original garment (drawing 
at left) has no darts for the bust, waist, or 
shoulder blades (the darts were “released,” 
or a dartless sloper was used). The diagonal 
panels in the upper skirt were cut on the 
straight of grain but hang on the bias. The 


Vintage garments fascinate Nancy Bryant, 
who wears her own version of the black silk- 
georgette dress (ca. 1929) on the mannequin. 
It hugs the hips because of eight diagonal 
panels in the upper skirt that hang on the 
bias. Twelve triangular godets set between 
twelve vertical panels form the skirts flare. 
The hemline lengthens as it sweeps from front 
to back. (All photos by Roger Schreiber) 
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On a tracing of her dress-sloper front, Bryant outlines the pattern pieces based on propor- 
tions from the original. She has crossed out lines and darts she won't use. Diagonal panels 
cross the side seams in the skirt and will continue onto the back-sloper tracing. She has redrawn 
the hemline so the front is higher than the back and has marked positions for inserting godets 


with x’s. The two darts on the skirt sloper were combined into one for the dress sloper. 


back has 11 vertical pleats sewn closed 
near the neckline but released over the 
length of the back. The fullness is further 
enhanced by extra length in the back taken 
up by two tucked horizontal pleats at the 
side waist of the back bodice. The skirt has 
no side seams; the opening in the left side 
starts in the bodice side seam and extends 
along the edge of the topmost diagonal panel. 

I decided to make my dress in the same 
proportion as the original but with a more 
contoured fit. Before I could use my sloper 
to make a pattern, I had to take measure- 
ments from the dress. 


Taking measurements—I wanted to handle 
this dress as little as possible, so I put it on 
a mannequin. I sketched the shapes of all 
garment pieces on paper and recorded their 
measurements. This task was not easy, since 
the fabric had stretched over time. Pieces 
that should have been identical, such as 
the left and right skirt panels, were not, 
and I eventually decided to average the left 
and right measurements. 

The grain of the fabric helped me deter- 
mine the shapes of the garment and pat- 
tern pieces. The black fabric made it some- 
what difficult to see the grain of each gar- 
ment piece, although the georgette structure 
was helpful. Historic garments made from 
plaid fabrics make the task of measuring 
grain angles easier, since the plaid repeat 
can be used to measure the grain angles. 
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An area that was difficult to measure ac- 
curately was the front-shoulder shirring. I 
estimated the amount of shirring by ob- 
serving the angles of the crosswise grain at 
the shoulderandarmscye (drawing above). 
In this case I decided that the dressmaker 
had created the shirring by slashing the 
pattern from the shoulder to the waist and 
spreading the pattern rather than by mov- 
ing the bust dart from side to shoulder. 


Patternmaking with a sloper—Once I knew 
the grain, sizes, and shapes of the original 
garment pieces, I was ready to begin rescal- 
ing the pattern to my size. I needed to con- 
sider, though, how my sloper differed from 
the one used by the designer of the original 
dress. On a paper tracing of my dress sloper, 
which I had made by combining my bodice 
and skirt slopers, I drew lines defining the 
front and back bodice pieces, then contin- 
ued with the skirt pieces (see above photo). 
To determine the widths of the vertical 
panels in the skirt, I divided my sloper hip 
circumference into 12 equal parts. I drew 
lines defining the sides of all vertical pieces. 
There are no side seams in the skirt; the 
front and back skirts slopers join in the 
center of one of the panels. 

The diagonal skirt pieces were a bit tricky 
to draw, as they, too, crossed the side seams 
of the sloper tracings. I knew the angle at 
which the diagonal panels were set into the 
skirt and the length of the seamline that 


Creating width for 
shoulder shirring 















Slashing and spreading 
a bodice sloper that 
has no bust dart 
from shoulder to 
waist adds width 
along entire 
bodice. The 
shirring will 
fall only a bit | a" 
off-grain, 


~ ~Grain line 


Rotating bust 
dart from side 
to shoulder 
adds width 
only in upper 
bodice. The 
shirring will 
definitely be 
off-grain. 


joins the diagonal panels to the front bod- 
ice. To find the width of the individual 
panels, I divided the length of the seamline 
into four parts and then drew equally spaced, 
parallel lines at the proper angle to define 
the diagonal panels. Panels L and I (draw- 
ing, facing page) weren’t complete yet; I 
still needed to refine the hip area. 


Darts, ease, and godets—After drawing and 
separating the main pattern pieces, I began 
to modify individual pieces. The original 
garment doesn’t have waist-fitting darts. I 
didn’t include waist-fitting darts either, but I 
decided to incorporate the shape of the hip 
curve that my sloper provides. After draw- 
ing the diagonal panels onto my upper-skirt 
front and back-sloper tracings, I rotated 
the hip curve into the two uppermost pan- 
els, as shown in the drawing above. This 
produced a smoother contour at the side 
waist and fewer fabric gathers. 

To add blousing to the back bodice, I 
added length at the bottom (top photo, fac- 
ing page). I would pleat the extra length at 
the side-waist point before sewing the back 
bodice to the front bodice. I also slashed 
the bodice back vertically to create the width 
for the pleats. To allow the bodice back to 
fit the curve of my shoulder blades without 
looking any different in style from the origi- 
nal garment, I moved the shoulder-fitting 
dart from the shoulder seam to the back 
neckline. When sewn, the dart would be 
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Rotating the hip curve into the bias panels 
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concealed beneath the back neck pleat clos- 
est to the shoulder blade. 

I provided fitting in the bust by rotating 
the bust dart from the side to the shoulder 
for shirring, as shown in the bottom photo 
at right. I also made a separate underlay 
pattern that’s the width of the finished 
shoulder. When stitched to the shirring, 
the underlay would stabilize the gathers. 

The hemline is longer in the back than 
in the front, but the godet insets all begin 
at the same distance from the hipline. This 
made each godet a different length. I also 
curved the bottom of each godet a bit. 


Checking fit, construction, and fabric— 
With a complete pattern, I sewed a proto- 
type from polyester crepe de chine to test 
the fit and decide on the construction se- 
quence before I worked on the final silk 
dress. The opaque polyester fabric revealed 
the dress details better than a sheer fabric. 

When I sew, I like to work on the skirt, 
bodice, and sleeves separately and then join 
them, as smaller pieces are easier to han- 
dle. I followed this same construction se- 
quence for my dress (see drawing, p. 42, for 
details). When joining pieces, I sew from 
the wider to the narrower end to Keep the 
fabric grain from distorting. 

I started the skirt by sewing the center- 
front panel to the adjacent vertical skirt 
gore, starting at the point where the godet 
insert begins and continuing to the top 
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Pivot point 


edge. Next, I added the diagonal piece that 
lies above it (photo, p. 42). All the diagonal 
panels are oriented with their bias grains 
parallel to center front, but their long edges 
are on the straight of grain. These length- 
wise grain edges stabilize the bias edges of 
the vertical panels. 

After joining two vertical pieces and one 
diagonal piece, I inserted the correspond- 
ing godet, starting at the hemline on each 
side of the godet inset and ending at the 
point. I continued the construction se- 
quence by alternately joining the next ver- 
tical panel, a diagonal panel, and a godet 
until the skirt was done. This sequence 
puts the least stress on the fabric. 

I then worked on the bodice, sewing the 
pleats and the shoulder-fitting dart at the 
neckline of the bodice back. I shirred the 
front shoulders by pulling up parallel lines 
of stitches until the width of the shoulder 
matched the front-shirring underlay. I sewed 
over the gathering stitches to hold the shape 
of the shirring with the underlay. 

After completing the decorative inverted 
V tuck of each sleeve’s wrist placket, I sewed 
the underarm seams and set the sleeves 
into the bodice. Finally, I joined the com- 
pleted bodice to the skirt at the waistline, 
while leaving an opening at the left side 
bodice for a snap opening. 

The original garment had no elastic in 
the waistline, but I found that elastic helped 
to keep the blousing at my waist and con- 





The back-bodice pattern (top) was slashed 
and spread to form pleats (gray vertical 
shaded areas) and lengthened for blousing. 
The shoulder dart (blue area) will be hid- 
den. On the bodice front, Bryant rotated the 
bust dart from the side to the shoulder 
(above) before slashing the pattern into two 
parts. She spread the dart (shaded areas) 
for shirring. 


trol the waist fullness. I cut elastic the 
length of my waist measurement and sewed 
half of the length to the back-waist seam 
allowances with zigzag stitches. The front 
half of the elastic is unattached to the dress 
and fastens with a snap on the left side. 

The diagonal panels stretch to fit snugly 
above the hips because they’re on the bias, 
but they could have made the pattern too 
snug. (Bias pieces often stretch lengthwise 
and decrease in width.) I thought the pat- 
tern might have needed extra ease in the 
hip to compensate for the stretching, but 
when I tried on the prototype, the hip area 
fit well, and the only overall change I had 
to make was to add 1 in. to the length of all 
skirt pieces. 


Final details—I’d originally hoped to find a 
dull silk fabric with woven stripes that would 
readily show the garment’s cut. I settled on 
a solid-color, matte-finish silk with a nubby 
texture. Although I used only one color, 
the design would also look striking with 
white diagonal panels and the rest in black.> 
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The neck trim on the original garment is 
a single layer of georgette, with three inset 
beige oval petals. All the edges of the trim 
and petals were hemmed by hand. To me, 
the oval shapes contradicted the straight 
lines of the dress, so I used diamond shapes. 
To support the neck trim and speed con- 
struction, I made the trim and the dia- 
monds from two layers of material: silk 
crepe de chine for the top and dress mate- 
rial for the facing. 

The original dress has a straight-grain, 
self-fabric belt. I used the sloper to make a 
contoured belt for a better fit. 

My dress was a joy to make and is fun to 
wear. As I move, the silk moves fluidly, and 
the long hemline in back brushes my calves. 
A tremendous and satisfying learning ex- 
perience awaits others who seek historic 
inspiration for a contemporary design. [_] 





: Nancy O. Bryant teaches apparel design 
Bryant sews a diagonal panel to the tops of two vertical panels in the final dress. at Oregon State University in Corvallis. 





Construction sequence for Bryant's dress : ; a Seeking details 


When it comes to allowing close-up 
| inspection of their costume collections, 
7s : ; museums and historical societies are 
torn between their desire to serve the 
public and their need to preserve their 
collections. Here are some guidelines for 
; gaining access to them. 
: 7 If you’re professionally involved with 
: garments or costumes, write to the 
curator of the collection, explaining 


Assemble bodice front 
separate from bodice back, 
and then join. 
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profit purpose. Many organizations 
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Fy 1. ‘-_ costume collection. Each museum or 
Then she added C. society values volunteers differently; be 


prepared to go through a training period. 
If you aren’t near a collection and 


Next, she inserted godet D, still need correct proportions and details, 
sewing from bottom to try one of the books listed below, which 
top on each side to | contain patterns drawn to scale. —N.O.B. 
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r Arnold, Janet. Patterns of Fashion: 

, Eighteen Sixty to Nineteen Forty, 1977; 
Patterns of Fashion: Fifteen Sixty to 
Sixteen Twenty, 1985. New York: Drama 
Book Publishers. 


Hamilton, Margot Hill, and Peter A. 
Bucknell. The Evolution of Fashion: 
Pattern and Cut from 1066 to 1930 
(7th ed.). New York: Drama Book 
Publishers, 1981. 


Payne, Blanche. The History of 
Costume from the Ancient Egyptians to 

. the Twentieth Century. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965. 
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Shaker Rag Rugs 





‘The simplest weaving techniques 
produce intricate-looking carpets 


by Cheryl Anderson 


hey didn’t use colors like these, 

did they?” Visitors to the weaving 

shop of Hancock Shaker Village 

in Pittsfield, MA, are often sur- 

ie prised as they watch me weaving 

these vibrant rag carpets with the many 

different colors of fabric strips that hang 
from peg rails along the walls. 

As often as I hear the question, I still de- 

light in startling visitors out of their mis- 
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conceptions about the Shakers. In 1976, 
when I began researching Shaker textiles 
at the village, an original Shaker commu- 
nity established in 1790 that became a mu- 
seum in 1960, I started out with the same 
expectations of drab simplicity. These tra- 
ditional carpets are anything but drab, 
though, and the remarkable thing about 
them is how very easy they are to make 
with the simplest looms and spindles. 


| 
ae 


iq 28h 


BA \\ 


ay 


The truth about Shaker style—Original 
Shaker buildings and furnishings tell visi- 
tors a lot about life among the Shakers, but 
they are also sources of much misinforma- 
tion. Over the 200 years that Shaker vil- 
lages have been in existence, their appear- 
ances have changed with the times and 
with the tastes of the believers. Original 
stain on interior woodwork was varnished 
or painted over. The furniture that had 
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This carenil ‘struct wing of color SOF DLCIRERES the fineness of weave. Although blue is the pre- 

dominant color, the weaver achieved much of the sophisticated effect by arranging the S-ply 
yarns (without green) between the green rags, and the Z-ply yarns (with green) between the red 
rags, then alternating them. The two weights and textures of white yarns complete the effect. 


been painted various colors in the early 
1800s was stripped and refinished later in 
the century, when natural wood finishes 
became popular. 

The textiles suffered even more extreme 
changes over the years. The ravages of use 
and repeated launderings, as well as con- 
tinual exposure to the sun’s ultraviolet light, 
have badly faded or disintegrated what lit- 
tle remains of the early textiles. For exam- 
ple, the Union Meeting Room rug (right 
photo, p. 46), which was once stripes of 
red, blue, black, white, green, and gray, has 
faded to a nearly uniform kKhaki-drab, rein- 
forcing misguided impressions of cold, 
colorless Shaker austerity. 

In addition to analyzing artifact carpets, 
I have researched written records and de- 
scriptions from the numerous collections 
of Shaker manuscripts, ranging from the 
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Andrews collection at the Winterthur Mu- 
seum in Delaware to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society Shaker collection in 
Ohio, and the Shaker collection in the New 
York State Library. By piecing together in- 
formation about furniture and textile col- 
ors and styles in the Millennial Laws and 
in old journals and dye books, and by ex- 
amining extant textiles and original stain 
and paint colors on woodwork and furni- 
ture, I have come to the conclusion that 
the image of Shaker life that visitors see at 
a museum or a restored village is uninten- 
tionally misleading. 

The picture in my mind of an 1840 
Shaker “retiring room,” or bedroom, for ex- 
ample, is very different from the curtain- 
less, colorless retiring rooms of a museum. 
The woodwork, including peg rails, built-in 
cupboards, drawers, and closets, in the Han- 


When woven, S-twist yarn slopes 
upward from left to right, and 
Z-twist yarn slopes downward. 
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cock dwelling was originally stained yellow 
or orange, and sometimes a combination of 
the two. The five or so single beds in each 
room were painted green and were covered 
with a blue blanket, or “comfortable.” Ex- 
tra blankets of various colors and weave 
patterns were piled at the foot of the beds. 
Chairs, chests, and oval wooden storage 
boxes were painted a variety of colors, in- 
cluding blue, green, red, and yellow. Blue, 
green, or white curtains hung at the win- 
dows, and in winter, the floor was com- 
pletely covered by multicolor rag carpets 
(not always matching, although that’s what 
the Millennial Laws prescribed). You wouldn't 
see any lace or printed fabrics or English 
ingrain (patterned) carpets, but there was 
plenty of warmth and color. 

Although we associate certain textile 
styles exclusively with the Shakers, this is 
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Hiustrations by Jean Calli 


also misleading. A Shaker weaver wouldn’t 
have been born in her community. If she 
had learned her craft before joining, she 
would bring with her contemporary tech- 
niques and styles. Unless these styles were 
forbidden by Millennial Law, she would 
continue to produce these same “worldly” 
textiles as a Shaker sister. Because of this 
constant outside influence, few Shaker tex- 
tiles are significantly different from the 
utilitarian textiles produced in any New 
England weaver’s home in the 19th cen- 
tury. Although the Shakers always em- 
braced the latest technology, they contin- 
ued producing textile styles long after they 
were out of fashion in the outside world. 


Plied weft carpeting—I’ve studied four of 
my favorite rag and plied-yarn carpets from 
the collection at Hancock Shaker Village so 
I could reproduce them. All are so faded 
and soiled that it’s difficult to tell their 
original colors. I haven’t used any elabo- 
rate dye analysis, so my conclusions aren’t 
scientific, but in most cases Ive been able 
to find parts of the rug that were protected 
from light so that the original color re- 
mains. I’ve looked under the binding at the 
ends or folded the rug along two picks to 
see the color between them. Some of the 
rugs have frayed spots, where I was able to 
unply the yarns and look at the strands in- 
side. Without the frayed spots, it’s difficult 
even to count the yarns in the weft plies. 

The Shakers purchased cotton rug warp 
in various solid colors for warp. The weft 
was narrow strips of fulled woolen cloth, 
sometimes two colors plied (twisted) to- 
gether, or several different yarns plied to- 
gether. Some of the old carpets have only 
fabric strips for weft, or only twisted yarns, 
but my favorites are finely woven of fabric 
alternating with plied yarns. To make their 
carpet weft, the Shakers used many colors 
of fabric scraps and mill ends that were left 
over from other Shaker industries. Similar 
wool scraps and mill ends are still avail- 
able; I’ve listed several of my reliable sources 
on p. 46. 

Most of the rugs are sett 10 to 12 epi 
(ends per inch) with 7 to 8 ppi (picks per 
inch—passes of the weft through the shed). 
Some sett variation can probably be attrib- 
uted to varying shrinkage. I assume that a 
rug with 11 epi probably started out with 
10 epi—though I did find an 11-dent reed. 
Many of the rugs are long runners, 40 in. to 
00 in. wide and 12 ft. to nearly 17 ft. long. 

In these carpets, the picks of woolen fab- 
ric appear as solid stripes of color. The yarn 
picks, composed of 5 to 12 yarns of various 
colors, fibers, and thicknesses that have 
been plied together to form one strand, 
create diagonal dashes of colors across the 
width of the rug. Although the rugs are all 
woven in plain weave, the plied yarns cre- 
ate the illusion of a complicated twill or 
tapestry weave. Sometimes the Shaker 
weavers uSed a Z twist in plying their yarn; 
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other times they plied with an S twist (top 
drawing, facing page). The most elaborate 
carpets feature plies in both directions. 

You make a Z twist by spinning the yarn 
clockwise with a spinning wheel or drop 
spindle (top photo). The Z refers to the di- 
rection of the diagonal formed by the twist- 
ing of the yarns. In a Z twist, the diagonal 
slants in the same direction as the central 
section of the letter Z, when the yarn is 
held perpendicularly. Counterclockwise 
spinning produces S-twisted plies, and the 
diagonal slants in the same direction as the 
central section of the letter S. No matter 
how you turn or flip the yarn, the slant will 
still appear the same (try turning the illus- 
tration upside down). 

In the rugs, the dashes of color formed 
by S-plied yarns will appear to slant uphill 
(reading from left to right), and Z plies will 
slant downhill, even if you turn the rug 
over. In the loom work shown in the bot- 
tom photo, I produced a herringbone pat- 
tern by alternating S and Z plies of the 
same yarns on each side of a single pick of 
rag strip, a technique I learned from study- 
ing the beautiful rug in the photo on the 
facing page. 

You don’t need an elaborate loom or spin- 
ning wheel to make these carpets. Since 
the rugs are in plain weave, two harnesses 
are plenty, but you must be able to beat 
hard. A drop spindle is fine for plying the 
yarns. You need some wool rags, available 
from rug-hooking suppliers or as mill scraps 
already dyed. I use a rug hooker’s strip cut- 
ter for my strips. Each type and color of 
weft should be wound on its own stick or 
ski shuttle. Details for weaving a rag tote 
bag are given on p. 47. 


Reproducing carpet patterns—The first car- 
pet I attempted to reproduce (right photo, 
p. 46) is on display in the Union Meeting 
Room exhibit in the Shaker dwelling at 
Hancock. My reproduction (left photo, p. 46) 
shows what I believe to be the original col- 
ors. The warp is brown, and the rags are 
1%4-in.-wide heavyweight wool in cranberry 
red, medium blue, black, and drab gray. All 
the yarns are fine two plies and are plied Z. 
The weft consists of two strands each of 
cranberry red, dark olive green, turquoise, 
and gray, and four strands of white. My 
yarns were heavier than the original, so it 
wove up at about 6 ppi instead of 7 ppi, and 
my plying was a bit too tight. Loose plying 
produces a softly marbled effect; tight ply- 
ing results in a random, dashlike look. For 
my current work, I ply at about one twist or 
less per inch. 

There is no typical pattern of stripes in 
these carpets. The patterns were probably 
determined by the quantities of the var- 
ious colors available at the time of weaving. 
This rug is mostly yarns, and the pattern is: 
1 (pick of) blue (rag), 2 Z (yarns), 1 drab 
gray, 2 Z, 1 blue, 2 Z, 1 black, 2 Z, 1 red, 2 Z, 
1 black, 2 Z, repeat. For my 15-sq.-ft. ver- 
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Cheryl Anderson rotates the great wheel in 
a clockwise direction to ply the Il cones, 
balls, and spools of yarn loosely in a Z twist. 
To produce a marbled effect, she barely plies 
the strands, winds them into a skein, and 
then puts them onto a shuttle to be woven. 
There is no need to set the minimal twist, 
and a simple drop spindle would work just 
as well to ply the yarns. 





Anderson is weaving a rag carpetbag. Two 
picks of Z twist alternate with two of S twist 
on each side of a single pick of rag. Each 
type of weft is wound on its own shuttle, and 
Anderson must be careful to use the right 
one, so the weaving grows slowly. 
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make it look very diferent from the original, which it imitates faithfully. 


sion of the 54-sq.-ft. carpet, I used 262 yd. 
of the plied yarns, 27 yd. each of the red 
and drab-gray rag strips and almost 54 yd. 
each of the blue and black rag strips. The 
rug is finished with white binding on both 
ends and yarn braid up both sides. 

There are two little square pieces of an 
unusually fine-weave carpeting in textile 
storage at Hancock, shown in the photo on 
p. 44. The sett (15 epi) is closer, and the 
weft (12 ppi) is finer than in any of the other 
carpets. The warp is blue, and the rags are 
cut about “4 in. wide of lightweight wool in 
cranberry red and moss green. Four plies 
of indigo-blue yarn are also used as rag. 

Both Z- and S-plied yarns produce the in- 
tricate-looking pattern. The Z ply is made 
up of 1 indigo-blue heavy single, 2 fine 
green two ply, 1 madder-red tiny two ply, 
and 2 white cotton three ply (the same 
weight as the fine two ply). The S ply is 1 in- 
digo-blue heavy single, 4 tiny red singles, 
and 1 white linen thread about the same 
grist as the blue single. The pattern is as 
follows: 1 blue (rag/yarn), 5S, 1 blue, 1 red, 
© Z, 1 red, 1 green, 5S, 1 green, 1 red, 5 Z, 
1 red, repeat. The rug is bound all around. 

These rugs aren’t hard to make, but the 
process is slow because you have to stop 
constantly to change shuttles. Simpler rugs 
with one direction of twist and few colors 
of rags are remarkably beautiful and easy 
to make. 


Finishing—The Shakers wove their carpets 
as yardage and cut them to the desired 
length. They secured the cut ends by tying 
pairs of warp ends in square knots and 
then sewing a binding tape over the knots. 
At each edge, 10 warp ends were typically 
double-sleyed to give a very firm selvage. 
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Usually, the weaver just carried the weft 
yarns not in use up the sides and left the 
fabric strips hanging out. Later she hand- 
stitched them against the edge. This sel- 
vage treatment often made a rather messy 
edge, so some rugs were bound along the 
sides as well as across the ends. 

Early bindings are handwoven wool tapes 
in a warp-faced tabby stripe. In some cases 
the wool tapes have worn out, and cotton 
rug binding has been sewn over it. 

If the selvages aren’t bound, a twisted or 
braided cord of weft yarns is generally hand- 
sewn to the edges and is visible on both 
sides of the rug. Two of the museum’s car- 
pets have a four-strand interlocked braid 
trimming the edges. It is usually just sewn 
along the edge in whatever way it happens 
to twist; there is no attempt to keep the 
same line of color in one position. However, 
the braids are usually made with all the 
colors of the weft yarns to produce a har- 
monious edge. 

An interlocking braid is tricky to make, 
but it’s worth the effort (bottom drawing, 
p. 44). You begin it by tying together four 
strands (or four groups of strands) and se- 
curing them to something stationary, like a 
hook in the wall. The same two strands al- 
ways cross from right to left (side to side), 
and the other two cross from front to back 
below the crotch of the first pair. LJ 


Cheryl Anderson, who has woven for 18 
years, was recently appointed Coordinator 
of Crafts and Domestic Industries at Han- 
cock Shaker Village, where she demon- 
strates weaving on original Shaker looms. 
Red Shed Weavers, her own business, 
weaves rugs and bags on commission. Pho- 
tos on pp. 44, 46, and 47 by the author. 
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Sources of supplies 
Cotton rug warp 


The Oriental Rug Co. 

214 S. Central Ave. 

P.O. Box 917 

Lima, OH 45802 

(419) 225-6731 

Least expensive rug warp. 


Frederick J. Fawcett 

1304A Scott St. 

Petaluma, CA 94952 

(800) 289-9276; (707) 762-3362 
Very expensive, but high quality; 
many colors. 


Coat-/skirt-weight woolen fabric 


Harry M. Fraser Co. 

192 Hartford Rd. 
Manchester, CT 06040 
(203) 649-2304 

Afill ends and scraps; strip cutters. 
Braid-Aid 

466 Washington St. 
Pembroke, MA 02359 
(617) 826-6091 
Remnant mill ends and 
specially dyed woolens. 


Mill-end yarns 


Yarn Barn 

P.O. Box 1191 
Canton, GA 30114 
(404) 479-5083 


Yarn Barn 

918 Massachusetts 
P.O. Box 334 
Lawrence, KS 66044 
(913) 842-4333 


Webs-Yarn Merchants 
P.O. Box 349 
Amherst, MA 01004 
(413) 253-2580 
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Weaving a Shaker rag carpetbag 


All the long-wearing rugs made in this rag-and-yarns technique 
are rather thin compared with ordinary rag rugs. The carpet 
material is dense but drapey enough to be made into very 
attractive, tough bags. 

To make a tote bag, I weave a piece 26 in. wide and about 
21 in. long. I beam on a long warp in a dark, neutral color and 
weave the material for each bag separately, starting with three 
picks of doubled warp yarn and ending the same way. Two 
picks of miscellaneous rag strips or paper separate one bag piece 
from the next. 

The warp is 8/4 cotton rug warp threaded singly and sett at 
10 epi (ends per inch), with the first and last 10 ends single in the 
heddles and doubled in the reed, just like the Shaker rugs. A dark 
warp color will deepen and enrich the weft colors, and I can weave 
many different color bags on the same warp. Light warp, in 
contrast, seems to wash out the weft colors. The weave is tabby 
(plain weave), so on a four-harness loom I thread a straight draw. 
That is, I thread in order 1, 2, 3, 4 and tie the treadles to pull 1 
and 3 together and 2 and 4 together, raising every other thread. 

The weft is wool yarns and wool or wool-blend rags. Using a 
rug hooker’s strip cutter, I cut heavyweight, well-felted woolen 
fabric into 'A-in. strips with or across the grain of the fabric 
(not on the bias). For lighter-weight wool or loosely woven cloth 
that is likely to ravel, a 4-in. width is better. I cut tapering ends 
on the strips so overlapping won’t make lumps, and I use a glue 
stick to hold the overlap joints together temporarily so I can 
make a skein of about 20 yd. of rag strip in each color. Since the 
glue will wash out, I make sure the ends overlap sufficiently. 
Then I wrap each onto a separate ski shuttle. 

The yarns that will alternate with the rag strips can be any 
weight. I choose colors and combine yarns until the thickness of 
the yarns is roughly equivalent to the rag-strip thickness. I 
determine this by rolling the rag strip between my thumb and 
forefinger and then trying the yarn combination the same way. 
If I use a mixture of yarn weights, including a few rug yarns, it 
usually takes five to eight yarns to achieve the correct 
thickness. This is a great way to use up bits of leftover yarns. 
(My bags generally take fewer than 25 yd. of each of the two 
weft types.) I ply the yarns loosely on a spinning wheel or drop 
spindle, with about one twist or less per inch. I usually ply 
some Z and some S to create different directions of diagonal in the 
finished weave. 

The stripe pattern must alternate frequently between yarns 
and rags to prevent their drawing in differently and creating a 
scalloped edge. In Shaker rugs, one to three picks of rag 





Anderson’s tote bags are simple to make. This bag ts constructed as 
described above and in the drawing at right. It is woven with Z-ply 
yarns and two colors of rag weft. The selvages must be kept even, 
since they are at the top of the bag. 
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normally alternate with one or two picks of yarn. Such frequent 
changing means very slow weaving. 

When I change shuttles, I cut the rag or varn with a gradual 
taper, leaving about an inch to weave back into the next shed. The 
tapered end that I’ve woven in will be overlapped by the 
beginning of the next weft, which I lay in with its tapered point at 
the edge of the cloth. The double-sleyed warp yarns at the edge 
make a very firm selvage, so all those tucKed-in ends can’t escape. 
If ’m using “-in.-wide strips, I try to lay them in the shed fiat; 

I let the “%-in. lighter-weight strips roll up as they please. With 
any rug, it’s important to weave under as much tension as your 
loom can muster and to beat hard. 

When the piece is cut off the loom, I zigzag the cut edges 
along the three doubled rug-warp picks by machine, trim off any 
ends of yarn that are sticking out, and then steam-iron the 
piece. I use the pressed piece as a pattern for the lining, which I 
cut from cotton broadcloth. 

I use cotton chair-seat webbing for the handles and machine- 
sew it onto the bag before sewing the side seams, as shown in the 
top drawing below. I cut one piece long enough to cross the 
woven bag piece (selvage to selvage) twice, including enough for 
two handles the desired length. The selvages will become the 
top edges of the bag, so I sew on the handles parallel to 
the weft stripes. 

I fold the bag in half with the handles on the inside and sew 
the side seams between the first rag strip and the zigzagged 
headings. After sewing these seams, and while the bag is still 
inside out, I square the bottom by flattening the side seams and 
sewing across the corner points about an inch in from the 
point, as shown in the bottom drawing below. Then I turn the bag 
right side out. 

If you want pockets in the bag, sew them onto the lining. 

Then fold the lining in half with the pockets inside, and sew up 
the sides. The lining bottom should be squared the same as the 
bag. Finally, keeping the pockets on the inside, fold the top 4 in. 
to the outside, and press it down. Then just slip the lining into 
the finished bag, and sew it in by topstitching around the top of 
the bag. I sew a Velcro closure on last through lining and bag. 

Although the tote-bag design is modern, the idea came froma 
Shaker bag made of carpeting material that is on exhibit at the 
Shaker Museum in Old Chatham, NY. The Shakers updated 
their products to appeal to the market of their day, so my tote 
bags represent an appropriate use of the technique. 

Have fun with your colors. You, too, can startle people out of 
their misconceptions about “dreary” Shaker textiles. —C.A. 


Constructing 
a tote bag 
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Intuative 
Expressions 





m Stitchery 


The needlework of 


F. Jane Cameron 


by Robbie Fanning 


s with the best folk art, the 
embroidered wall hangings of 
Calgary artist F. Jane Cameron 
radiate the spirit of the maker. 
Her shapes are bold and expressive; her 
colors vibrant; her use of space intuitive. 
Each piece contains a surprise, like the five 
legs on a cat or the striped legs and shoes 
on a happy girl. Yet life has not been easy 
for Jane or her parents. She was born in 
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1949 with Down’s syndrome, a congenital 
condition caused by a chromosomal abnor- 
mality. Although Alma and Jim Cameron 
knew little about retardation and what lay 
ahead for them, they felt their daughter 
needed as much love, care, and training as 
they could possibly give her. 

The family traveled widely; Jane and her 
brother and sister lived in India for nearly 
six years. They also spent time in Europe, 


Australia, Brazil, South Africa, the United 
States, and their native Canada. As Jane 
grew up, the Camerons made sure she was 
fully challenged. They enrolled her in the 
Doctor Franklin Perkins School in Lancas- 
ter, MA, known for its emphasis on art, the- 
ater, poetry, music, and dance. 

Then, one Christmas holiday, after ten 
years at Perkins, Jane announced that she 
didn’t want to go to school anymore but 
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wanted to get a job. The Camerons found 
“Le Fil d’Ariane” (Ariadne’s Thread), a shel- 
tered workshop in Montreal that hires quali- 
fied, retarded young people to produce art 
work. Named to reflect its founder’s objec- 
tives, the workshop provides a monthly in- 
come to about 20 young artists, who pro- 
duce weaving, hooked rugs, toys, woolen 
flowers, and large embroidered hangings. 
Alma explains, “The golden thread, given 
by Ariadne to Theseus, enabled him to 
emerge safely, after he slew the Minotaur, 
from the dark labyrinth into the sunshine. 
Similarly, the bright threads of the embroi- 
dery and weaving would provide young men- 
tally handicapped craftsmen with not only 
an occupation but a purpose in life. This 
has surely been true for our Jane as she 
was allowed to develop her ideas. Working 
in this atmosphere, a latent talent for cre- 
ating imaginative designs emerged, and she 
became an artist in her own right.” 

In the eight years she spent at the ate- 
lier, Jane became its chief designer. Her 
drawings were translated into embroideries 
by others, and she produced nearly 80 
pieces herself. The recognition Jane has re- 
ceived so far is largely due to Dr. Max Klager, 
professor of art and education at Heidel- 
berg University in Germany. One summer 





F. Jane Cameron’s embroideries are direct 
expressions of her experiences. The big event 
in Calgary 1s the annual stampede, complete 
with wid-cow milking and free pancakes and 
bacon. In “Calgary Stampede” (1977), at right, 
the cowboy rides a pinto, holds a rope, and 
wears a rainbow hat. In “Indian Tepee,” above, 
one of three stampede-theme pieces done in 
1986, tents are decorated for the event, anda 
fire pot (at the bottom) is ready for cooking. 
Jane usually finds room for a sun somewhere. 
At left, “Animals in the Park” (1980). 
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he wandered into the atelier and discov- 
ered Jane’s preliminary drawings. He was 
thrilled not only with the shape and color 
organization in her work but also with its 
symbolic, psychological content. Klager took 
many photos and later returned to study 
Jane’s work in detail. His resulting book, 
Jane C., Symboisches Denken in Bildern 
und Spache (Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, Ver- 
lag, 1978) hasn’t been translated into Eng- 
lish, but it did attract the attention of Ru- 
dolf Arnheim, the Gestalt psychologist who 
wrote Art and Visual Perception. Arnheim 
saw that Jane’s work, like many powerful 
religious and political symbols, combines 
elementary visual form with a complex 
wealth of meanings. 

In 1980 Jane left the atelier to rejoin her 
parents, who had returned three years ear- 
lier to Jim’s native Calgary. Alma helps 
Jane with her many commissions by tack- 
ing burlap to a wall-mounted board. Jane 
then draws the outlines of her designs di- 
rectly on the burlap with colored chalk and 
marks the yarn colors she has in mind for 
each area as well. Alma and Jane unpin the 
burlap and choose the colors of four-ply 
worsted-weight acrylic and wool to match. 
Jane works into the holes in the burlap, 
four holes over and two back, in a variation 





of the stem stitch. She completely covers 
the burlap, stitching out along the outlines 
and following the curves. This creates a 
flowing background pattern similar to the 
undulating lines of Hawaiian quilting. 

Jane usually has two pieces going at once, 
and one piece may take several months to 
complete. She works off and on between 
various activities—doing community volun- 
teer work in a child-development center, 
swimming, and bowling. 

Jane hopes her newest piece, “Adam and 
Eve,” will be ready when Klager returns. He 
plans a one-woman show of her work, per- 
haps 30 pieces, at the Heidelberg Textile 
Museum in April 1989. Then others will be 
able to see with Arnheim that, although 
“all art is symbolic,...not all art reaches to 
the deep abstractions of fundamental hu- 
man experiences” that Jane’s does. LJ 


Robbie Fanning is a contributing editor of 
Threads and co-author with Tony Fanning 
of The Complete Book of Machine Embroi- 
dery & Appliqué (Chilton, 1986). To com- 
mission a piece from F. Jane Cameron, 
send a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to Alma and Jim Cameron, 3204 Rideau 
Pl SW, #603, Calgary, Canada T2S 122. 
Photos courtesy of the Camerons. 
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Fashion Doeswt Stop 


at 40 Inches 





The key is fit, and 
the handknitter’s secret 
is a fabric mock-up 


by Deborah Newton 


s a handknit designer, I’ve 
had plenty of experience cre- 
ating sweaters for the fash- 
ion model who graces the 
pages of knitting magazines and sweater 
pamphlets. Almost anything looks good on 
this willowy ideal, who is at least 5 ft. 8 in. 
and has bust and hip measurements of 
about 34 in. But to design successfully, I 
have to know that my sweaters will look 
good on a range of more realistic sizes, the 
ones that are usually included in handknit 
instructions. Some sweaters do look better 
on smaller figures, but sometimes I sense 
that a sweater design would flatter the 
fuller-figured woman as well, and I’m dis- 
appointed to see that the pattern excludes 
anyone whose bust exceeds 40 in. 

Of course the heavier woman has always 
wanted to look good, to enjoy clothing that 
fits and that suits her personality. She wants 
choice in fabric and style and doesn’t want 
to settle for polyester double knit. She yearns 
for a range of beautiful natural fibers and 
more attractive details and styling for her 
dimensions. With more fashion attention 
being given to the full-figured woman these 
days, I began wondering whether she really 
was finding it easier to clothe herself at- 
tractively. But even with plus sizes avail- 
able in ready-to-wear styles and designer 
lines, what about the heavier handknitter? 

The knitter who is heavier than average 
has few patterns from which to choose. 
She’s often left considering men’s patterns 
to find a chest measurement larger than 
the bust measurement offered in most wom- 
en’s patterns. It’s not yet the norm for larg- 
er sizes to be included with the more aver- 
age ones in handknitting instructions. 

The knitting plight of the heavier woman 
intrigued me. But I had little experience 
with larger sizes and wondered whether 
the concerns were different. Obviously, the 
best way to find out was to become in- 
volved in a project. It didn’t take long to 
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find two enthusiastic, full-figured knitters 
who were eager to help me. I didn’t want to 
create scaled-up versions of smaller sweat- 
ers. I wanted to design specifically for their 
figures, to flatter them and meet their needs, 
and I wanted to create a basic pattern that 
each of them could reuse. 

The first knitter I chose, Holly Mendes, 
owns Ewe and Eye, a yarn shop in Davol 
Square in Providence, RI. Holly, stylish and 
attractive, had knit for herself, searching 
for sweater patterns that offered larger fin- 
ished measurements and adapting others. 
She often helps the heavier customers and 
students in her knitting classes cope with 
the limited number of patterns available 
by suggesting a change in needle size to al- 
ter gauge or the addition of extra stitches to 
enlarge the pattern measurements. 

Also eager to help was Gail Harrison, 
who had made sweaters for her family and 
friends, but never for herself. Gail was in- 
deed an inspiration; I wanted to devise a 
pattern that would help her knit many 
sweaters in the future. A full-time nurse, 
very active with family and a multitude of 
interests, Gail longed for a straightfoward 
cardigan that she could wear in a variety of 
situations. We spoke about other design 
considerations. Like Holly, Gail loves wool, 
yet she wanted something cool enough to 
wear indoors. She also felt that a longer 
line was more flattering for her. 

Both women had been discouraged in 
their attempts to find clothing for them- 
selves. Despite the greater availability of larg- 
er sizes, finding garments that fit or flat- 
tered was still difficult. And price was a 
factor too. It was easier to find expensive 
garments that were attractive, but both felt 
there was little in the average price range. 

The first step in my research was to look 
at ready-to-wear garments in the larger sizes. 
I visited specialty shops for large women, 
as well as major department stores, travel- 
ing with a tape measure and Holly’s and 


Gail’s measurements in mind. I found lit- 
tle on the racks that would flatter them 
and even fewer garments that would actu- 
ally fit. The number of sloppy-looking 
dropped-shoulder sweaters with overly long 
sleeves and drooping, wide shoulders sur- 
prised me. In an affordable price range, I 
saw many plastic-looking synthetics that 
wouldn’t appeal to Gail or Holly. And I was 
dumbfounded by the proliferation of hori- 
zontal stripes—I had thought that everyone 
knew this was a primary don’t. The better- 
looking garments, which were generally 
more expensive, showed more thought in 
the crucial cross-shoulder measurement. 
A set-in sleeve seemed to provide a more 
refined fit around the armhole, while still 
accommodating width at the hip and waist. 
Like any other sweaters I might design, I 
wanted those for Holly and Gail to flatter 
and to fit comfortably. The two knitters 
were built differently, so I needed to decide 
on the best measurements and shapes for 
each. I also needed to coordinate these ele- 
ments with knit fabric, yarn, and color. It 
was exciting to design for two real people, 
rather than for some far-away model. 


Looking at garments that fit—I often refer 
to other sweaters as well as to sewn gar- 
ments to guide me toward an understand- 
ing of a certain style of fit. Woven-fabric 
garments don’t stretch like knits do, but 
they provide a point of departure for plan- 
ning a new project by supplying measure- 
ments that can be tested. I often test new 
proportions' by borrowing measurements 
from another garment I like. 

I began the design process with both 
knitters by referring to sweaters that they 


Holly Mendes and Gaul Harrison (right) wear 
sweaters designed to fit and flatter them. 
While helping author Deborah Newton, they 
learned to modify existing garments so they 
could continue to knit for themselves. 
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final step in fitting the mock-up. 


owned. Holly had a black, medium-weight, 
machine-knit, hip-length pullover with a 
flattering jewel neckline. She liked the 
length and the narrow ribbing at the lower 
edge that was not as tight as some of her 
other sweaters. But she asked me about the 
dropped-shoulder styling because she 
found this type of sleeve uncomfortable. 
The simple squared-off construction of the 
dropped shoulder is popular among Kknit- 
ters because it is easier to make than the 
set-in sleeve that requires armhole and 
sleeve-cap shaping. But the dropped shoul- 
der creates extra bulk under the arm that 
can be uncomfortable. In addition, the 
seam that joins the upper sleeve to the 
body can fall unflatteringly low on the up- 
per arm, visually widening the upper torso, 
as it did in Hollv’s sweater. 

Gail’s only sweater was an Aran-style car- 
digan her father had bought for her on a 
trip to Ireland. She was disappointed that it 
didn’t fit. We analyzed it together. The body 
of the sweater should have been a few 
inches larger than Gail’s body measure- 
ments to provide the extra ease that a bulky 
fabric necessitates. In addition, the arm- 
hole depth was too shallow for comfort. 
Since this sweater didn’t inspire us with 
any useful information, we turned to a fa- 
vorite blouse and a comfortable lightweight 
jacket. Gail, like Holly, said that a set-in 
sleeve felt better—less bulk actually allowed 
her more freedom of movement. The jack- 
et had a shallow sleeve cap that was just a 
bit more fitted than a dropped shoulder. 


o2 





To adjust the droopy shoulder seam on Gail’s mock sweater (above), 
Newton folds atong the seamline of the sleeve cap and body and then 
pulls the seam further in toward Gail's actual shoulder line before be- 
ginning to pin it in place. After having decided on sleeve length, New- 
ton pinned the wrist to simulate ribbing and to see whether there 
was enough length to allow the sleeve to drape slightly above the rib. 
Pinning the neck edges into a Vat the depth Gail prefers (right) is the 





Charting the garments—To record the 
shapes of these garments, I plotted their 
measurements on graph paper, using one 
square to the inch, as shown by the black 
lines in the drawings on pp. 53 and 54. I 
measured the lengths and widths of Holly’s 
simple sweater. The front and back were 
the same, except for neck depth. I plotted 
the sleeve width at the lower and upper 
arms, as well as the length. Graph paper is 
an essential tool that lets me visualize the 
individual pieces of a sweater in their proper 
proportion and in relation to each other. 
For Gail, I had to create a graphed guide- 
line from a composite of measurements 
from her two garments. Their widths were 
similar, so I averaged the two. I used the 
jacket’s sleeve and armhole shapes and pro- 
portions. I measured the armhole depth 
and the width of the sleeve at the lower 
and upper arms. The sleeve cap required 
careful attention. I measured its height 
above the underarm; then I plotted its curve 
as accurately as possible, noting the width 
of the flat top. The blouse vielded a back- 
neck width and a comfortable length. 
Plotting these basic shapes was the first 
step toward evolving the finished patterns 
for both sweaters. I decided to check the fit 
of the garment shapes before starting to 
knit the sweaters. Had I been sure of the 
fit, I could have duplicated the charted 
shapes exactly in knitting after swatching 
for gauge and calculating the number of 
stitches and rows necessary to obtain them. 
Instead, I took the extra time to make mock- 





up garments in knit fabric so that I could 
test the fit of the graphed shapes. That 
would enable me to refine the fit in such 
crucial areas as the cross-shoulder width 
and armhole shaping, which would ensure 
that the final knit garments were comfort- 
able and flattering. 


Fitting concerns—I thought about what I’d 
seen. The dropped-shoulder garment, which 
is straight from the lower edge to the shoul- 
der, fits around the hips but often provides 
too much fabric in the upper torso. Gail’s 
bust and hip measurements were similar, 
so this garment shape might suit her. But 
if Holly wore a dropped-shoulder sweater 
that fit her bust, the hip would be too tight; 
and if she accommodated her hip measure- 
ment, the extra fabric in the upper body 
would make her look bulkier than she is. I 
was sure that both sweaters would benefit 
from more armhole shaping. 

Length was an important consideration. 
Since the sweater pieces were wider than 
average, they could tend to look boxy, par- 
ticularly with the square effect produced 
by a dropped shoulder. I Knew that the 
sleeve didn’t need to be longer than for the 
average person, despite what I had seen 
when looking at ready-to-wear sweaters. 

In any size, it is important to establish 
the correct amount of ease, or the neces- 
sary extra fabric beyond body measure- 
ments. Generally speaking, a lightweight 
fabric needs less ease to cover the body 
than a bulkier one. I wanted these sweaters 
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Gail’s cardigan 


Charting the mock-up 
Chart dimensions on graph paper. 
Use a different color for changes. 


be #2 in. = 
aad 26 in. = 
Black = Gail’s 
Original 
mock-up 
Red = Adjust- 
ments to 
mock-up 
3 Front 
4 in and 
back 
«in| Pocket at 
| side seam 
5 in. 
y isa P oe GD Soeee 
eed -30 in. 
t L —=28 1 - 
Widened 
slightly Sleeve 
at top 
Narrowed 
slightly 
at bottom. 


to skim the body, not cling. This would 
contribute comfort, as well as provide a 
flattering line. I took the body measure- 
ments of both women so that I could relate 
them to the garment measurements I had 
already plotted. 


Making a fabric mock-up—I decided to test 
the measurements I had derived from Gail’s 
clothes by making a mock-up cardigan. I 
bought some medium-weight knit fabric 
that felt like sweater fabric and would 
mimicthe final sweater as muchas possible. 
This mock-up would test the basic fit, not 
the more refined details, like button bands 
or ribbing. 

Any knitter, regardless of size, can bene- 
fit from testing new ideas by creating a pre- 
liminary fabric “sweater.” This process re- 
quires an investment in time and knit 
fabric. But by seeing what a sweater will do 
before you knit it, you'll avoid the discour- 
agement of Knitting a garment that just 
doesn’t fit. Devising a mock-up is best as a 
two-person operation. But if you can’t have 
someone help you with the alterations, 
stand in front of a large mirror. Remove 
the mock-up to adjust fit, and then keep 
trying it on until the fit looks right. 

Try to find knit fabric that mimics the 
drape and thickness of the sweater fabric 
vou hope to create. Knitting a swatch in 
the yarn you plan to use will help you 
make the comparison when you go to the 
fabric store. I’ve had great success using 
the fabric suggested for cuffs and ribbings 
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Charting the sweater 


Locate design panels appropriately on charted sweater pattern, 
and use gauge to calculate stitch counts. 


V-neck 
depth | 
] Panets 


ee ere eee eee 


for sewn garments, but these are expen- 
sive. If you settle for a less expensive alter- 
native, make sure your choice has some 
stretch. And, if it is lighter than your in- 
tended knit fabric, you may need an inch 
or so more of total body ease than the test 
garment reveals. 

I translated the pieces from the graph 
paper onto the knit fabric, marking the 
lines with chalk. (I could have made a full- 
sized paper pattern, but I was able to elimi- 
nate this step with care.) The fold estab- 
lished the straight of the grain of the fabric, 
so I set the centerline of each piece along 
it. | drew only half of each piece, using the 
fold to cut a double layer. I cut the sleeve 
slightly longer so I could adjust the length. 
Since the mock-up would be sewn together 
on a machine, I added seam allowances to 
all the pieces. A loose zigzag stitch let the 
seams stretch slightly as they would in the 
finished sweater. 


Fitting a mock sweater—When you try ona 
mock-up for the first time, it may be diffi- 
cult to visualize how it could mimic the 
sweater you hope to design. Just remember 
that the mock-up is for testing fit and mak- 
ing adjustments before the knitting begins. 

A test garment can’t easily test the fit of 
ribbed areas at the lower edges of sleeves 
and body. If you’re an experienced sewer, 
vou might roll bands of a slightly narrower 
width and sew them on, but it’s not really 
necessary, since the mock-up can’t truly 
simulate knitting details, only fit. To hold 


Front 
33 in. 
u } 
T Gail's body measurements 
Bust = 54 in. 
Waist =50 in. 
Hip = 577% in. 


Gauge 
Panel of 18 sts is 3’ in. wide.__ 
Vertical eyelet pattern = 19 sts, 

f and 28 rows =4 in. 


the fabric in place at the neckline, as a fi- 
nal ribbing would do, staystitch along the 
edges to keep an open or a lightweight fab- 
ric from stretching or raveling. 

The body of Gail’s mock-up cardigan fit 
fine. There was enough ease, so it didn’t 
cling. The length was good, but there was 
still unnecessary fabric across the shoul- 
ders. I pinned the sleeve cap further in to- 
ward the body, eliminating some of the ex- 
cess fabric across the front, while keeping 
the same curve in the new armhole, as 
shown in the left photo, facing page. 

Gail removed the mock sweater, and I 
carefully marked the new seamline at the 
armholes. I removed the sleeves, added a 
seam allowance to the new armhole curve, 
and recut the line, making the shaping on 
the back and front armhole seams match 
exactly. I was able to fit the old sleeve into 
the revised armhole, but without much 
ease in the cap because the armhole was 
now slightly larger, due to the more pro- 
nounced curve. The mock-up fit fine, but I 
planned to widen the upper arm 1 in. or so 
to provide the extra ease the cap needed to 
fit nicely. An alternative approach would 
have been to shorten the armhole deptha 
bit, keeping the sleeve width the same, but 
Gail likes ease in the upper-arm area. 

Now I could check sleeve length. I tried 
to allow enough so that the sleeve would 
“blouse” above a close-fitting ribbed cuff. I 
pinned the neck edges to form a V, as shown 
in the right photo, facing page. Gail had 
mentioned that she loved side pockets, so 
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Holly’s pullover 


Charting the mock-up 
Begin with a garment that fits and chart its 
dimensions; make adjustments to improve fit. 
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we marked where pocket openings would 
fall at the seams. 

I returned to the original graphs, mea- 
sured the altered pieces, and changed the 
graphs to reflect the new armhole and neck 
shapings, as shown by the red lines on the 
drawing on p. 53. I also added the extra 
width to the sleeve. 


Changing a dropped shoulder to a set-in 
sleeve—I studied the graphs for Holly’s 
dropped-shoulder sweater (top-left draw- 
ing). When I added the total number of 
inches of the front and back, I discovered 
that the sweater bottom was slightly smaller 
than Holly’s hip measurement. Holly didn’t 
need extra fabric in the upper body, so I 
added just enough to make the lower edge 
a bit looser. 

To create a set-in sleeve would require 
shaping the armhole and forming a cap on 
the sleeve where there had been none. I 
wanted to make the mock-up first, incor- 
porating these changes, and then check 
the fit on Holly. 

I cut out the body pieces from a Knit fab- 
ric, using the same measurements record- 
ed on the graph, with seam allowances. 
First I joined the shoulders; then I joined 
the side seams to the underarm. I cut 
sleeves like the original version drawn on 
the graph, but I left more fabric at the top 
from which to cut the cap. I sewed the 
sleeve seam and marked the underarm line. 

I measured Holly from shoulder to shoul- 
der in her black pullover, trying to envi- 
sion the best placement for the armhole 
seams of a set-in sleeve. I wanted the seams 
to fall where her arm joined her body, so I 
marked this line on the pullover with pins. 
Then I centered this measurement across 
the shoulders (left photo, facing page), and 
transferred the markings to the mock-up. 
To shape the armhole, I marked a gradual 
curve starting at the side seam and reach- 
ing the cross-shoulder line approximately 
halfway up the armhole. I measured along 
the length of this armhole curve, front and 
back. The cap would have to measure the 
same, plus a little ease. I cut the front and 
back the same, adding seam allowances. 

The sleeve was already seamed to the un- 
derarm line, so the curve for the back and 
front could be cut at the same time. Begin- 
ning at the underarm marking, I laid my 
tape measure on its edge in a curve, at- 
tempting to obtain the same measurement 
as the armhole, plus ease (drawing, facing 
page). As with Gail’s sleeve cap, I allowed 
approximately 8 in. across the top to re- 
main unshaped. This curve created a cap 
height of about 5 in. I marked the line that 
my tape measure had set for me and added 
a seam allowance. 

I cut away the extra fabric and assem- 
bled the mock-up. I hadn’t added sufficient 
ease. The cap just fit into the new armhole. 
I felt that it was necessary to widen the 
upper arm slightly, as I had done with 
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Gail’s sleeve, in order to accommodate the 
larger armhole. 

Holly tried on the mock-up, and we were 
pleased with the flattering fit. The sweater 
skimmed her hips; vet she had little bulk 
at the shoulders and bust. 


Designing the knitting patterns—Gail likes 
open, eyelet-type patterns. Swatching vielded 
a graceful “lily” panel and a small eyelet 
pattern whose vertical lines would offset 
the width of the cardigan. I suggested a 
lovely wool, and Gail chose a warm gray. 
Finally, I sketched the cardigan to solidify 
my ideas. 

It was time to get to the knitting. I mea- 
sured my swatches to obtain gauge. Refer- 
ring to my sketch and the graph, I plotted 
the panels for Gail’s sweater to settle on 
their best placement, as shown in the three 
drawings at right on p. 53. I then calculated 
how many stitches of the vertical pattern 
were needed to bring the piece up to the 
graphed measurements. I planned the de- 
creases for armhole shaping, neck width, 
and shoulder shaping by referring to my 
knit gauge. I multiplied sleeve length (above 
the ribbing) by row gauge to calculate the 
total number of rows. This would allow me 
to plot the regular increases needed to 
achieve the width of the upper sleeve. I re- 
ferred to the row gauge again to plot the 
decreases for the cap and V-neck shaping. 
Now we could begin knitting Gail’s sweater. 

Since Holly’s sweater was for the holi- 
days, she asked if we could create a V-line 
at the back. It was easy to add this detail to 
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inary fitting adjust- 
ments with pins on Holly’s black pullover. She 
marks a line much closer to Holly’s shoulder 
than the original dropped shoulder seam and 
eases it back to the armhole at the side seam. 
Next, she measures the new cross-front width. 
A pin at center front allows her to make sure 
the armhole seams are equidistant from the 
center (left). Holly’s mock-up with the new 
armhole shaping fits well. Newton pins tn the 
back V-neck detail Holly wanted (center). Nar- 
row cables doun the center back of Holly’s 
sweater emphasize the dressy neckline and 
echo the sweater’s cabled front panel (right). 


the mock-up (center photo). I plotted all 
these changes on the graphed pieces (red 
lines on facing page). 

Holly’s pullover would have some inter- 
esting details provided by pattern stitches. 
The allover fabric was to be a simple rib. 
Swatching in the same wool chosen for 
Gail (one of my favorite yarns, Maratona, 
from Lane Borgesesia), I worked a delicate 
twist-stitch cable. I sketched it at the cen- 
ter front. It visually elongated the sweater, 
which inspired me to extend the use of 
twist stitches to create a yoke framing Hol- 
ly’s face, as shown in the sketch on the fac- 
ing page. A narrow pair of cables running 
down the center back from the V neck 
completed the neckline detailing (right 
photo). I transferred the details to the graph 
(center drawings, facing page). 

We agreed that a pretty rose would high- 
light the pattern stitches beautifully. Re- 
ferring to the graph, I figured out stitch 
counts for all the pieces. Now we could be- 
gin to knit Holly’s sweater too. 


To sum it all up—The three of us were re- 
warded by the extra time we spent in creat- 
ing patterns from mock-ups. After the fit- 
ting sessions, I felt confident about the fit 
of both Holly’s and Gail’s sweaters. I pro- 
vided Holly and Gail with the final instruc- 
tions, as well as the all-important graphs 
for adapting their patterns. I hope Gail and 
Holly will knit other sweaters from this in- 
formation, adapting yarns and patterns and 
perhaps changing length and details. They'll 
also be better equipped to choose and alter 
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commercial patterns by studying the mea- 
surements provided. 

Above all, fit is crucial when you're plan- 
ning a plus-size sweater or selecting a sweat- 
er pattern. Take your body measurements, 
and then be sure your sweater measure- 
ments meet or exceed them, depending on 
the weight of the fabric. Remember that a 
heavier fabric will require more ease. 

If you’re bulkier above the waist, a 
dropped-shoulder sweater may fit you well. 
But if you have larger hips, try to eliminate 
some of the fabric above the waist with a 
shaped armhole. 

Visual tricks, such as using vertical pat- 
terns or darker colors are fine, but they 
serve only to enhance the essential good 
fit. If your sweater is shaped well, it can be 
any color or pattern you feel comfortable 
in. Consider your edges carefully. Tight rib- 
bing at the wrist may be okay (Gail’s and 
Holly’s sleeve and neck ribbings were knit 
on needles two sizes smaller), but it’s often 
a good idea to Keep the lower edges looser 
by using the same size needle for the rib as 
for the patterns in the body. 

Good fit for any garment in any size 
doesn’t just happen. To design a sweater 
that fits you well, refer to one that already 
does fit well, or develop a pattern the way 
we did. By using a dependable prototype, 
vou'll always know that your sweater will 
fit—before you begin to knit. LJ 


Deborah Newton is a knitwear designer and 
frequent contributor to Threads. Photos by 
Cathy Carver, except photo on facing page. 
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n my quiltmaking I’ve been ex- 

ploring how to make large expanses 

of uniform color visually interest- 

ing. Strips of fabric with bands in 

one color family, rhythmically in- 
terrupted with smaller bands of a different 
color became my building blocks, my equiv- 
alent of tiny, distinctive brush strokes that 
a painter might use to add highlight to a 
canvas. I can now make quilts that are bold 
and large, vet reveal details when scrutini- 
zed. I would like to share with you the de- 
sign process and the methods I use. 

I adapted my technique for activating 
fields of color from Seminole strip-piecing. 
In traditional Seminole strip-piecing, dif- 
ferent colors of whole cloth are torn into 
strips, the strips are sewn together into 
banded fabric, and the banded fabric is cut 
into banded strips. The banded strips are 
arranged into repeating patterns in clothes, 
such as my jacket in the photo at right, and 
in quilts. 

When I make banded fabric, I use colors 
that are in the same family (warm reds and 
oranges, for example), and I add a narrow 
band of a much different color to make 
flecks of interest in the quilt, as shown in 
the top drawing on p. 58. I strive for non- 
repeating patterns when I arrange the strips. 

After I decide on the main colors that I 
want to use in a quilt, I sketch the design 
on gridded paper and figure out the direc- 
tion in which all the strips will lie. I pre- 
pare yards of banded fabric and decide on 
the exact arrangement of color and flecks 
in the quilt. I sew the strips by machine, 
one by one, onto a “sandwich” of muslin, 
fleece, and a quilt backing, sewing through 
all of the layers (see drawing at right). The 
backing ends up with a quilted outline of 
the quilt top. The tricky part to sewing this 
type of quilt is to plan the sequence in 
which the strips are sewn together in order 
to minimize the number of large pieces 
that have to be sewn together. Multiple 
pieces require multiple seams through all 
thicknesses of the quilt. I had to construct 
“Red Hot Red” (bottom drawing, p. 58) in 
two pieces. 


Sketch and quilting lines—I usually start a 
quilt with a desire to work in a particular 
color. For example, before I began any 
sketches of “Red Hot Red,” I took out all 
the red fabrics I had and spread them on 
my worktable. I decided that I would be 
making two sets of banded fabric yardage, 
one with reddish-orange colors and one 
with hot pink. I added a narrow band of 
blue among the bands of red for the tiny 
flecks of color and detail in the quilt. 


To make “Red Hot Red” (left), Judith Larze- 
lere machine-stitched banded strips of fab- 
ric onto a quilt backing. The quilt has seven 
sections of parallel strips. Larzelere cut them 
from banded lengths of fabric, each made of 
torn strips of cloth that she sewed together. 
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After I have a feel for the colors, I pull 
out paper with a 1-in.-sq. grid and outline 
the shape of the final quilt. I break up the 
quilt surface with a few angled lines. Then 
I draw lines, which at full scale will serve 
as guidelines for quilting, to represent the 
direction of the strips, as I did in the sketch 
for “Red Hot Red.” Although I decide the 
direction in which the quilting lines will 
go, I don’t decide on the exact color pattern 
in my sketch or determine where the light 
and dark bands or the flecks of contrasting 
colors will fall. To me, deciding on the col- 
or in a sketch is like completing the quilt; 
it takes all the fun out of the layout of fab- 
ric and sewing. 


Full-scale cartoon—Usinga scale of 1 in.=1 ft. 
and a soft No. 2 pencil, I transfer my quilt 
design to muslin sheeting, which comes in 
widths of 108 in. and on which I have 
drawn a 1-ft. grid. Since my studio is small, 
and I don’t have space to lay the muslin 
sheeting on the floor to transfer my design 
to it, I often tape the muslin to the wall. I 
transfer the major lines first and then stand 
back to see if I still like the tree-shaped 
pattern of lines on a large scale. If I’m satis- 
fied with the design, I then draw guidelines 
for the strips. 

I baste the full-scale muslin cartoon, spac- 
ing the rows of basting 6 in. apart onto a 
layered quilt sandwich (see drawing at right, 
below) with polyester fleece in the center 
and 100% cotton broadcloth as the back- 
ing. I like fleece better than batting be- 
cause it is uniformly thick and won’t make 
lumps in the quilt surface. The muslin pre- 
vents strands of polyester fleece from work- 
ing their way to the quilt top. 

For my quilts I prefer 100% cotton broad- 
cloth because a polyester/cotton blend 
tends to shine once it is worn. Since my 
quilts are meant to be hung, they won't get 
dirty and therefore won’t need washing. I 
don’t preshrink any of the materials I use. 
I like the surface of the fabric sizing, and I 
fear losing the intensity of the fabric’s col- 
or to the washing machine. Polished broad- 
cloth is fun to use because the wrong side 
usually has a matte finish, allowing me to 
choose either surface texture. 


Preparing banded strips—At this point I 
cut 44-in.-wide, monocolor broadcloth fab- 
rics crosswise into 4- to 7-in.-wide strips 
for the major colors. For the highlighting 
colors, I cut '2- to 1-in.-wide strips. I sew 
the strips into lengths of 4-ft.-wide pieces 
of banded fabric that will yield about 40 to 
50 pieces of %- to *-in.-wide final strips. 
(I allow for %-in. seam allowances on each 
side of a banded strip, which keeps fabric 
waste minimal and reduces bulk in the 
quilt.) The pieces of banded fabric may be 
different heights, depending on the nature 
of the quilt; ’ve made pieces that are 6 to 
7 ft. long. For my large quilts I use four to 
five 4-ft.-wide pieces of banded fabric. Us- 





Larzelere sits in front of her quilt “T-5,” the 
first quit she made with banded spe She 
is wearing a jacket whose pattern she also 
Jormed from banded swatches of fabric. 
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Seminole strip-piecing 
Tear strips of fabric and sew together into lengths of banded fabric. Cut into banded strips. 








Major quilt color 


4 in. to 7 in. wide 


Banded fabric 


Sketch of “Red Hot Red” 


Sketch (not to scale) has a grid pattern of 1 in.=1 ft. Letters represent major quilt 
pieces; numbers indicate blocks of parallel strips. Arrows indicate direction of quilting. 
Fine lines represent quilting guidelines. 
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ing a rotary-blade cutter, a steel ruler, a 
T-square, and a cutting mat, I cut banded 
strips. I don’t know exactly how much fab- 
ric I need, and sometimes I have a little bit 
left over. 

Now I’m ready to decide on the small- 
scale color schemes in the quilt, where the 
light and dark areas of bands of color will 
fall. I lay the quilt sandwich on my work- 
table and arrange the strips of banded fab- 
ric on top of it. I pay attention to the rhyth- 
mic placement of the flecks of various 
colors. I offset the same color flecks and 
create dotted paths rather like musical no- 
tation on a staff line across the quilt. After 
I’ve decided on the arrangement, I keep 
the strips in order and ready for sewing. 


Sewing order—The order of sewing all the 
fabric strips to the muslin fleece backing is 
critical to ensure that I don’t sew myself 
into a corner. I look for ways to complete a 
block of parallel strips and to progress clean- 
ly across the rest of the quilt without a 
break. Starting from the edge of a block 
whose edge is a complete strip or from the 
middle of a block, I work toward the oppo- 
site edge or outer edges, respectively (bot- 
tom drawing). If I start in the middle of a 
block, I can pin and then sew two strips at 
a time. If I’ve planned the sewing order 
correctly, the adjacent block will have a 
strip that runs across the entire edge of the 
first, which when sewn down, will cleanly 
finish the raw strip ends. 

I start by pinning the first strip to a 
quilting guideline on the muslin with pins 
spaced every 2 in. Holding the roll of quilt, 
I machine-stitch one edge of the strip 
through all lavers of the quilt; then I iron 
the seam from the right side. To stitch the 
second strip, I pin it with right sides to- 
gether to the first strip and sew a ‘4-in. 
seam, again through all layers of the quilt. 
After I make each seam, I haul the quilt 
roll off my machine and iron the seam 
from the right side. 

If the quilt has two pieces, I sew them by 
machine with right sides together. After 
grading the fleece, I iron the quilt and then 
cover the raw edges on the back with a cas- 
ing. To finish a quilt, I square the piece 
and trim excess with the rotary cutter. I 
then add a narrow binding that I hem down 
to the back by hand. 

After completing “T-5” (photo, p. 57), the 
first quilt in my “color-field” series, which 
was inspired by color-field artists like Mare 
Rothko and Jules Olitzki, I made four other 
quilts, all with hard-edge separations of 
color areas and flecks to break up the solid- 
color areas. Each quilt was minimal in com- 
position but achieved a monumentality that 
satisfies my vision of color-field quilts. [_] 


Judith Larzelere, whose last article in 
Threads (No. 3, p. 58) explored Log Cabin 
quilting, lives in Dedham, MA. Photos by 
Bindas Studio. 
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he U.S. government once forbade 
tailors to make patch pockets. A 
World War II edict, intended to 
conserve fabric, banned patch 

be pockets, along with vests for dou- 
ble-breasted suits, vents on coats, pleats 
and cuffs on pants; and it put limits on 
coat lengths and pant-leg sizes. Custom tai- 
lors didn’t think much of this law, because 
they bought fabric by the suit length (usual- 
ly 34 yd.), so even if there was enough fabric 
for patches, they couldn’t use it, and it be- 
came scrap. But manufacturers were able 
to save thousands of yards of precious wool. 

Patch pockets resumed their popularity 
immediately after the restrictions were lifted 
(vests took a little longer). But despite the 
extra fabric and sewing time that they re- 
quire, patch pockets are more decorative 
than practical: Any content of consequence 
is immediately obvious from the outside 
and spoils the effect. A partial solution to 
this dilemma is to add tucks and pleats, 
with a binding, or “cord,” at the opening to 
hold them all in place, as in the photo at 
left. This provides a little flexibility so the 
pocket can expand, but a complete solution 
requires more elaborate measures. I’ve de- 
vised a pocket in which the patch conceals 
an opening through the coat, from which a 
set-in pocket hangs. I call it a false patch 
pocket (see description, p. 63). 

With careful marking and a reasonably 
sure hand at the machine, you can attach 
all types of patch pockets (tailors call it 
“bagging on”) entirely by machine, from 
the inside of the pocket, so no machine 
stitches are visible from the coat front, and 
all stripes and plaids match. Once you're 
comfortable with it, youll find the ma- 
chine method much faster and stronger 
than handsewing. 

The methods I describe in “Bagging on a 
patch” (p. 61), while based on men’s custom- 
tailored coats and overcoats, are applicable 
to any garment, man’s or woman’s, made of 
lightweight to heavyweight woollike mate- 
rial. They also apply to virtually any type of 
patch pocket, except one with square cor- 
ners, as machine-bagging requires a curve 
to negotiate a change in direction. 





Using tailor’s chalk—To bag on successfully, 
vou need clearly marked lines so you can 
accurately position the pocket while youre 
sewing it, as I’m doing at left. Most tailors 
use three types of marking chalk: lead, wax, 
and clay, available from tailor’s supply houses 
like Banasch’s (2810 Highland Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, OH 45212; 800-543-0355). Lead 


Following carefully marked outlines, Stan- 
ley Hostek attaches a prepared patch pocket 
to the front of a woman’s coat entirely by 
machine. The completed breast pocket gives 
no hint of the manipulations Hostek requires 
to align marks on the pocket and coat as he 
machines around the pocket’s ‘A4-in. seam 
allowance from inside the patch. 
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(sold as Dixon’s Crayons) sharpens easily 
and holds an edge well. It’s used for drafting 
patterns and sometimes for marking critical 
and precise, but hard-to-remove, outlines 
that won’t show on the finished garment. 
It isn’t used in making patch pockets. 

Wax chalk can make a sharp, fine line, 
but it dulls quickly, and the marks will not 
easily brush off. Heat from an iron will 
melt the marks; and on thick, soft fabrics, 
like tweeds, the marks will disappear. On 
thin, hard fabrics, like gabardine and tropi- 
cals, a grease mark will remain. This can be 
easily removed by drv cleaning, but a gar- 
ment shouldn’t require dry cleaning be- 
fore it’s worn. Wax chalk is appropriate for 
cutting and interior lines, but these lines 
may melt through to the front of thin fab- 
rics. You should test your materials before 
using any chalk. 

Clay chalk can’t be sharpened to as fine 
an edge as wax (like wax, you sharpen it by 
scraping it with a pen-knife blade—lead 
chalk is sharpened on sand paper), but it 
doesn’t dull as quickly. Clay lines tend to 
blur and rub off. I use clay chalk for the 
front-surface marking when I’m making 
patch pockets, and I brush off the lines with 
a whisk broom held tight near the working 
end of the bristles so they remain stiff. 

Tailors slide chalks forward and back- 
ward along their edges with sure, definite 
strokes, never rubbing back and forth to 
strengthen a line. After you make your first 
mark, you can make another one on top of 
it if necessary, or you can use a ruler to 
perfect and reinforce a line marked with 
short dashes. When you're marking next to 
a soft edge of fabric or paper, as you'll need 
to do when you trace the patch shape onto 
the garment front, place your fingertips on 
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the edge and run the chalk along your 
nails. Mark curves with short, straight lines, 
moving both fingertips and chalk to the 
next spot as you move around the curve. 


Handling fabric at the machine—After 
marking, your main challenge when bag- 
ging on pockets by machine is to exactly 
match marked lines while the machine foot 
is pushing the fabric toward you, and the 
feed dogs are pulling the bottom layers 
away. You can't baste or pin the seams, be- 
cause they curve in opposite directions. So, 
as vou Shift the seams together under the 
presser foot, push the pocket edge slightly 
with vour left hand while you pull the coat 
slightly with your right hand. The curves 
are the toughest parts, of course, and if the 
marks fail to line up, you have no choice 
but to rip back and try again. But even with 
a few false starts, I find this method faster 
and more accurate than methods that re- 
quire the pocket to be first formed with an 
iron and then basted in place. 

When I’m sewing seams that can be 
basted and that need to go together with- 
out ease, like the lining/pocket-facing seam 
(step 3 of “Bagging on a patch,” facing page), 
or when I’m machine-basting the lining to 
the patch, I try to overcome the action of 
the machine by placing a folded edge of pa- 
per (usually an 8’4-in. x 11-in. piece folded 
in half) under the presser foot to the left of 
the needle. This also acts as a guide, ensur- 
ing straight seams. 


Placement of the patch—On the front pat- 
tern that I draft for a man’s traditional coat 
there are two vertical side darts connected 
by a horizontal, V-shaped slash, as shown 
in the drawing at left. The slash serves as a 
fitting dart, but it must be positioned be- 
fore the cutting stage so that whatever the 
desired pocket style (patch, slanted, or piped), 
it can incorporate or conceal the slash. 

The usual position for the slash when 
you want a patch pocket is 14 in. (the 
width of an arm of the tailor’s L square) 
below its normal position at the mouth ofa 
horizontal piped or flap pocket. The patch 
is centered over the slash, with the pocket 
opening at the same level as the piping 
would have been, so that the slash is well 
within the pocket, as shown at left. 

When garments deviate from standard, 
the eye of the tailor or the choice of the 
wearer determines where the pockets go. 
But, despite the fact that pocket placement 
has absolutely no effect on fit, if the pock- 
ets seem to be in the wrong place, the 
wearer will often perceive that the coat it- 
self is ill-fitting, so the proper position is 
worth some thought. 


Matching stripes or plaids—Once the posi- 
tion of the patch is established, lay the 
patch pattern in place on the coat front; 
the darts and slash should be closed. With 
a pencil, mark on the pattern where the 


dominant lines must fall. Because of the 
darts, it will be impossible to match a de- 
sign along the entire pocket mouth, so mark 
the pattern up to the first dart, along both 
sides and at the bottom. The breast patch is 
designed with its front edge on the straight 
grain; all the other edges are angled slightly 
(see “Patch-pocket patterns,” facing page). 


Lining and topstitching—I have two sport 
coats that I made 30 yearsago with unlined 
patch pockets that still look new. Lining 
contributes luxury more than strength if 
the garment fabric is good quality. A lined 
pocket is also easier to clean and is virtually 
lint-free. The lining can be a single layer 
(just the back of the patch) or two layers 
(coat and pocket), which conceals raw edges. 
If I were making a sport coat for myself to- 
day, I’d choose a false patch, which re- 
quires no lining. For pleated pockets, Pd 
probably choose a double lining but wouldn't 
pleat the pocket lining so the pleat would 
hold its shape. In “Bagging on a patch” (fac- 
ing page), I describe two layers of lining. If 
vou prefer one layer, or none, omit what 
doesn’t apply. For an unlined pocket on a 
pattern with a horizontal slash, cover the 
slash with a 1-in.-wide strip of bias lining, 
which you machine-stitch in place before 
vou attach the pocket. 

Most fine-tailored garments are hand- 
topstitched 'A in. or so in from the front 
edges and around the pockets. On pockets 
that aren’t double-lined this serves to en- 
close the raw seam edges on the inside of 
the pocket. If no lining or topstitching con- 
ceals the exposed seam, serge or overcast it. 


Materials— Besides a well-shrunk (steamed 
or dipped and drip-dried) lightweight lin- 
ing, you'll need enough *-in. thoroughly 
shrunk edge tape (available at William Wa- 
wak, Box 59281, Schaumburg, IL 60159; 
800-654-2235) to reinforce the pocket mouth. 
Soak the tape in cold water, squeeze out 
the excess, and iron it dry on both sides. 
Straighten the tape while ironing to re- 
move any curve it developed when it was 
rolled. You'll also need two reinforcing scraps 
of lightweight pocketing, called silesia (also 
available at Wawak’s), about 1% in. x 1 in. 
to support the pocket mouth at the corners. 

The lower-right coat pocket usually con- 
tains a small ticket pocket. This is nothing 
more than a 4-in.-sq. patch of silesia, pref- 
erably cut so the opening is on the selvage 
and won’t need hemming. It is machine- 
topstitched into place about 1’A in. below 
the pocket mouth. On a double-lined pocket, 
it is sewn in place after the pocket is at- 
tached so it gets sewn to the coat and not 
just to the lining. > 


Stanley Hostek wrote about custom tar- 
loring in Threads, No. 14, p. 42. Custom 
patterns and four books on tailoring tech- 
niques are available from him at 4003 W. 
Armour, Seattle, WA 98199. 
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The plain patch pocket (top) is finished with hand topstitching that 
not only strengthens the pocket but also conceals the raw edges of 
the patch and its lining. The corded, tucked, and pleated pocket 
(above) was cut so the pleat would close without disturbing the wo- 
ven pattern. The lining within isn’t pleated, so the pleat won't 
spread completely open, but it does expand slightly when used. 
Either pocket could be false without any change in appearance. 
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Bagging on a patch 


The order of construction for the following three pockets is the 
same: Prepare the patch (with tape, lining, pleats, etc.), mark its 
location on the garment, machine-stitch it on, and hand-tinish 
as needed. I'll describe a plain patch pocket, a fancy one, and a 
false patch pocket. It’s usually most efficient to make all the 
pockets for your garment at the same time, rather than one after 
the other. 


Plain pateh pocket 

1. Cut and shrink enough edge tape to reach from a to b for 
each pocket (see patterns below). This will be used to keep the 
opening from stretching. Trim silesia 4% in. x 4% in. for the 
ticket pocket in lower-right pocket if desired. Trim two pieces of 
lining for each pocket if both sides are to be lined, one piece for 
each pocket if one is to be lined, or skip it if you don’t want a 
lining. The lengthwise (least stretchy) grain of the lining is 
parallel to the pocket opening. 

2. Chalk a straight line between notches a and b on the wrong 
side of the patch. Place the edge tape along the chalk line on the 
facing side of the line and machine-stitch. I very slightly stretch 
the pocket while sewing the tape so I don’t inadvertently ease the 
pocket onto the tape. 

3. Machine-stitch one piece of lining (for the pocket) to the top 
edge of the patch, right sides together and using a “4-in. seam. 
Press the seams toward the lining (drawing 1, p. 62). Fold the 
patch on the opening edge (line a-b), right side out, and hand- 


Patch-pocket patterns 


These patterns are average shapes for men’s sport coats and are 
completely adjustable to other styles and proportions. They include 
4%4-in. seam allowances, except at the top, where they have cut-on 
facings, as indicated. If you’re using a commercial pattern, trim seam 
allowances and adjust facings to match these patterns; bagging on 
requires %-in. seams. Linings don’t need to be trimmed to shape, 
just roughed out the same size. 
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baste along the fold. If the pocket is unlined, cross-stitch the 
facing to the pocket, keeping the stitches loose and invisible 
from the front. 

4. Take the second piece of lining (for the garment), fold it back 
% in. to the wrong side, and place the fold against the patch/lining 
seam, right sides together (drawing 2 below). Hand-baste it to 
the patch, along the fold, and through all layers. 

o. Turn the patch over (right side up) and hand-baste around 
the raw edges, about % in. inside the edge, catching the fabric to 
the linings. Keep all layers smooth. Then you'll be better able to 
machine-baste (with long stitches) about % in. inside the raw 
edges of the patch through all layers, which will hold everything 
firmly together within the seam allowance as you attach the 
patch. Trim the linings even with the fabric (drawing 2). Press 
the patch lightly and remove the hand-basting. 

6. Place the patch in position on the garment. Use clay chalk to 
lightly outline the raw edge of the patch. The opening should be 
marked at the notches only. Chalk the position or balance 
marks (drawing 3). These balance marks will be partly on the 
patch and partly on the garment. 

7. Remove the patch and copy the balance marks from the 
outside onto the inside of the patch. Use wax chalk for these 
inside marks so they'll stay nice and sharp. Extend the balance 
marks on the garment front inward. Chalk another patch outline 
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2. Basting and trimming the lining 


Trim lining to match patch 
after machine-basting. 
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exactly 2 in. inside the original, using a ruler both to measure 
with and then to reinforce the line. See drawing 4, which shows 
an unlined patch. You’d mark the lined patch, one side or both 
sides, the same. 

8. If you wanta ticket pocket and youre not double-lining, 

make it now. If you plan to double-line the patch, you'll do it later 
(step 10). Fold in the raw edges of silesia about *% in., miter the 
turn-in at each opening, and machine-stitch to the right garment 
front, as shown (drawing 4). 

9. To bag the patch to the garment front, first position the 
reinforcing stays under the garment front as shown (drawing 4) so 
they'll be caught in the bagging-on stitches. Place the patch 
wrong side up on the garment front with the raw edge of the 
patch against the inside patch outline with the top even with 

the top balance mark and the two side balance marks matching. 
Machine-stitch, using just under a 4-in. seam all around. The 
“just-under” amount is an allowance for the turn of the cloth and 
will vary with the cloth’s thickness. For this technique to be 
successful, you must keep the raw edge of the patch lined up with 
the inside of the patch outline, maintain a uniform seam all 
around, and make sure all the balance marks match at the point 
of stitching. 

10. Machine-stitch the remaining loose edge of the second’ 

piece of lining to the garment front, close to the edge of the fold, 
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shifting the pocket so you can sew just inside, and sew right to 
the edges of the lining. Install the ticket pocket inside the lower- 
right pocket, as described in step 8. Again you'll need to shift 
the pocket around so you can get at the ticket-pocket seams. 

11. Fold out of sight the seam allowance at each side of the 
pocket openings and reinforce by hand from the inside with a’ 
tacking stitch (drawing 5, facing page). Use hand silk to match, 
and go through all layers except the pocket front. Press the pocket 
edges to open the machine-stitched seam so the pocket stands 
away from the garment front. If desired, hand-stitch around the 
pocket to match the hand-stitching elsewhere on the garment. 


Patch pocket with cord, tucks, and pleat 
This pocket provides procedures that may be adapted to any 
fancy patch pocket. Variations might include patch with cord 
(Separate band on top of patch), cord and tucks (little knife 
pleats), and cord and pleat(s) (box, inverted box, or knife). To 
make a pattern for any variation, start with a paper pattern of a 
plain patch pocket, but fold the desired pleats into another, larger 
piece of paper. Center the plain-patch pattern on top of the 
folds, trace around it, and cut the patch shape from the folded 
paper. Smooth out the folds, and that’s your pattern. For a cord, 
vou need to allow for seams (to attach cord to patch), for the 
width of the cord, and for a facing to turn in. 

The pattern at the bottom of p. 61 is a common treatment for 
this stvle patch. To match stripes or plaids, adjust the size 
of the central pleat, if possible, so the plaid or stripe appears 
uninterrupted when the pleat is closed. 
1. Machine-baste the pleat and tucks with long stitches from 
the wrong side. Press the tucks and pleat; the tucks should be 
pressed toward the pleat, and the pleat should be pressed so the 
inside fabric falls equally each side of the seam. This will form an 
inverted box pleat. 
2. Machine-stitch the cord to the top of the patch, using a “-in. 
seam. Press the seam allowances toward the cord. 
3. From this point on, the procedures are the same as for the 
plain patch pocket, starting with step 1. I recommend a double 
lining and no edge stitches for this pocket. 


False patch pocket 

The false patch pocket looks just like a patch pocket because it 

is. The only difference is that just inside the patch the garment 
front is cut through to allow access into a regular coat pocket. 
This is to lessen the bulge created by any content. It’s adaptable to 
any style patch. You'll need all the parts of the double-lined 

plain patch pocket, except that you'll substitute pocketing fabric 
for lining. The patch is bagged on just the same as any other patch. 

1. Tape the patch between the notches, and stitch one piece of 
the pocketing, instead of lining, to the top edge of the patch, as in 
steps 1, 2, and 3 of the plain patch pocket. 

2. Without folding the patch over the tape, arrange the patch on 
the garment, and chalk guidelines around it. Then make balance 
marks and the inside guideline as usual. Also chalk a guideline 
for the pocket opening 114 in. down (the width of the pocket 
facing) from the patch opening (drawing 1 at right). 

3. Machine-stitch the second pocketing piece to the garment by 
placing the edge of the pocketing against the opening guideline 
and stitching a “’-in. seam. The seam should extend % in. 

beyond the inside pocket outline. 

4. Bag on the pocket as usual. Fold the pocketing pieces out of 
the way, as they shouldn't be included, and be sure to include the 
reinforcing pieces in the seams at the patch mouth (drawing 2). 
oO. Cut through the garment on the pocket-opening guideline to 
within 4 in. of the seam ends and angle out to the seam stitches. 
Push the second pocketing piece through the opening. Fold the 
patch facing (and attached pocketing) down over the taped edge 
and baste along the fold; then push that pocket piece through. 

6. From the back, lift the pocketing pieces; the edges of the seam 
allowance from the pocketing/facing seam from step 1 should butt 
the lower edge of the slash through the garment. Join them 

with a baseball stitch (drawing 3), which closes the slash. 

7. Reinforce each opening from the inside with a tacking stitch, 
using hand silk. Fold the raw edges of the pocket and pocket 
facing so they'll be inside the tacking stitches. Stitch the two 
pocketing layers together, forming a pocket (drawing 4). Finallly, 
press the patch and finish it with hand topstitching if desired. —S.H. 
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aking colorful garments 

is my way of affecting 

people with beauty. My 

tapestry-crochet tech- 

nique allows endless possibilities for creat- 

ing multicolor patterns. It also offers easy 
remedies for mistakes. 

I don’t use a pattern, and I seldom mea- 

sure. Nor do I check the gauge before I be- 


gin a design. I never know exactly what will 
develop. My only tools are my yarn, hooks, 
clippers, and finishing needles. 

I grew up with color and crochet. My 
bedroom window provided a ringside seat 
for the annual West Indian Day Parade on 


G+ 


Seventh Avenue in Harlem, NY. I was natu- 
rally attracted to powerful colors worked 
into complex designs that reflect my Afri- 
can-Caribbean heritage. 

My mother and her sisters designed and 
made all of their clothing, a talent they in- 
herited from their mother, a seamstress 
from Jamaica who was also the daughter of 
a seamstress. My sister and I collected the 
colorful fabric remnants and pinned them 
on our dolls as clothing. I loved the colors 
and designs in the fabric my mother chose. 
She always put together unexpected pat- 
terns and prints in strong colors. Her Aunt 
Eloise crocheted constantly. She used very 


fine white cotton yarn for her doilies and 
heavy black rayon cord for purses and 
shoulder bags. My sister and I would watch 
in awe as her hands swiftly maneuvered 
the crochet hook and yarn. With her eyes 
focused upon us, she spoke almost as rap- 
idly as she crocheted. Fascinated as I was, I 
had no interest in learning to crochet. It 
seemed difficult and time-consuming, and 
I wasn’t aware that her designs could be 
crocheted in colors. 

When I was a little older, my mother be- 
gan to crochet with many colors of yarn. I 
remember going to the yarn store with her 
to choose colors for a piece and later hold- 
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ing a color conference to discuss which 
colors complemented each other best. I 
was 17 when she began to crochet a blan- 
ket that had more colors than we'd ever 
chosen before. I liked the blanket so much 
that I became anxious for her to finish it 
and begin one for me. I was so impatient 
that, even though I’d never crocheted be- 
fore, I believed that surely by this time I 
knew how to crochet. I worked on my first 
blanket continuously and carried it with 
me everywhere—on the subway, to school 
and back—until it became too heavy to carry. 
I completed it in one month that seemed 
like forever. 
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Adriene Cruz’s tapestry-crochet technique allows her to develop color and design in an intu- 
itive, spontaneous way. The robe and crown (facing page) are double-crocheted in wool, mo- 
hair, rayon, and rayon and cotton chenille with metallic thread. The multiple strands create 
a fluad, yet dense, fabric. Cruz explains that she made “Nubian Sunset” in two and a half 
intense weeks “in remembrance of times we dressed as kings and queens” (Josie Hashemian, 
model). Above, Cruz’s daughter, Tasnim, tries on the crown in progress. She’s tucked under the 
“Rainbow Blanket,” Cruz’s first crocheted design. (Photo above by Cruz) 


I became totally involved with crochet; 
every piece was an experiment in colors 
and textures. I soon discovered that I could 
use several colors simultaneously to create 
a pattern. I call the technique tapestry 
crochet. In the 17 vears since, I’ve used 
the technique to crochet everything from 
sneakers and lampshades to curtains and 
baby clothes. 

Almost as if passing a baton to the next 
runner, after I began to crochet, my mother 
stopped. I became so involved with my own 
crochet projects that several years went by 
before I noticed I was crocheting alone. 


Getting started in tapestry crochet—The 
only prerequisite for using the tapestry- 
crochet technique is a knowledge of the 
basic crochet stitches. Because of all the 
different yarns used in tapestry crochet, 
working at Aunt Eloise’s lightning speed 
isn’t always possible. 

The weight of the yarn determines the 
amount of detail worked into the design. 
The finer the yarn, the smaller the stitch, 
allowing for more intricate detail. I work 
most of my garments in double crochet, 
which is the best stitch for the tapestry 
technique because the fabric looks nearly 
the same on both sides. 


The beauty of crochet is that you can 
work in any direction. I make most of my 
garments with the rows running length- 
wise on the body; they drape better that 
way. For a coat, I usually start my founda- 
tion chain at what will become a side seam, 
making enough stitches to reach from front 
hem, up over the shoulder, to back hem. 
There are no shoulder seams; I work long 
rows, progressing across the shoulder until 
I reach the neck opening. Then I work 
shorter rows (the back or front only) for 
the width of the opening and return to long 
rows until I have my full garment width. I 
fold the fabric at the shoulder line and sew 
the side seams up to the armhole openings. 

If I want sleeves, I pick up and crochet 
them in the round. Sometimes I pick up 
around the hem and lengthen a piece with 
horizontal rows or make tucks or pleats in 
the back. I finish edges in half-double cro- 
chet when I’m using heavy yarns, or single 
crochet when I’m using lightweight yarns, 
and I’m careful to work these stitches with 
the right side facing me. 

Your first design should be limited to no 
more than two or three colors. As you be- 
come more proficient with the technique, 
vou can add more. Working with several 
colors simultaneously means paying spe- 
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cial attention to dealing with all of the dif- 
ferent yarns. In addition to keeping them 
untangled, you must carefully control their 
tension. Working too loosely will make the 
work holey, and the yarn being carried will 
loop through the stitches. Tapestry crochet 
creates a tighter structure and requires 
more yarn than is usual for crochet. 

For yarn, quality natural fibers of the 
same weight are best. Experiment to find 
the size crochet hook that gives the effect 
vou want with your chosen yarn. I like to 
use an E hook with single 5/3 cotton or an 
F hook with the same weight doubled. Dou- 
bled yarn strands create a nice, drapable 
fabric that isn’t too open. Small clippers 
and craft-size sewing needles for the fin- 
ishing details are the only other tools youl] 
need. Colored felt-tip pens or pencils and 
gridded paper—the larger the better—are 
useful for planning designs. 

Work in a comfortable area where you 
know you can spend a few hours uninter- 
rupted. Make sure you have all your mate- 
rials together to minimize distractions. 
Pleasant background music can put you in 
a productive frame of mind. I find that lis- 
tening to African, Afro-Cuban, and Brazil- 
ian rhythms stimulates my creativity. 

It’s helpful to have visual aids for your 
pattern designs. I surround myself with or- 
naments and textiles from all over the world 
that are rich with creative energy. Most of 
these artifacts come from Africa, India, and 
Indonesia. There is hardly a corner in my 
home that doesn’t have some sort of intri- 
cately patterned object in view. 

Just as rhythms can be heard in the run- 
ning of a washing machine or subway train, 
design patterns can be found on manhole 
covers or bridge trusses. I’m especially drawn 
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A multicolor piece has many ends to be wo- 
ven in. “Light from Within,” wrong side out 
(above), incorporates panels of East Indian 
mirrored fabric. Cruz crocheted it during her 
early weeks of pregnancy. “Message from Tas- 
nim” (left) was inspired by a panel from 
“Light from Within.” Pockets are worked into 
the only seams Cruz needs: the underarm! 
side seams. In cotton, linen, rayon, and me- 
tallic thread (Shailah, model). 


to asymmetries, designs that appear to be 
out of line but create a balanced pattern. 

Allow space for the expression of your 
own creativity. It isn’t necessary to make 
an exact copy of a design you admire. The 
visual aids should serve as inspiration for 
vour own ideas. 

Once you have a design, you need only to 
choose the colors. If you’ve chosen your 
colors first, then you need only to find a 
design to complement them. I always focus 
on how the colors are shaping the design. 
Sharp design patterns develop best with 
sharp colors. Using colors in opposition, 
such as yellow against black, gives clarity to 
sharp edges. Soft pattern designs develop 
best with muted tones. By using different 
colors of the same hue or variations of a 
single color, you can develop a soft quality. 

For beginners of tapestry crochet, it’s 
helpful to work out a design on grid paper. 
Although the designs don’t exactly trans- 
late into crochet in the same shape as on 
paper, the grid operates as a map. If you 
want to deviate from your map, go right 
ahead. Let vour intuition take over. Don’t 
be afraid of mistakes; they are often your 
best learning tools. 


Changing colors—Suppose you began with 
color A, and youre ready to use a new color. 
On the last stitch of color A, lay in color B 
and use it to close the stitch in color A (top 
drawing, facing page). Drop color A and carry 
it along the top of the row you're working 
into. The working color encases the carried 
varn within the stitch (second drawing). 
Let the loose end of the new yarn hang 
free; you'll snug it up and weave it in later. 

Watch the tension carefully, especially 
when making the color change. Give the 


carried yarn a gentle tug as you complete a 
new section to be sure it lies smoothly en- 
cased in the worked stitches. When you 
drop a color, maintain its tension as well so 
the loop size remains regular. Now you can 
switch back and forth between colors A 
and B. Drop one as you prepare to draw the 
hook through the closing loop, and use the 
other to close the stitch. If you introduce a 
third color, you'll be carrying and encasing 
two varns as you work. 

When you know you won't be using a par- 
ticular color in the next two rows, hold 
that color aside at the beginning of the row 
and pick it up on the backside of the last 
stitch at the end of the row before you need 
it. Don’t cut the varn unless you're positive 
that you no longer need it. Every time you 
cut varn and introduce it again, you create 
two additional yarn ends to weave in. 

It’s important to pay attention to whether 
voure working on the back or front of the 
piece. When turning a row, always carry 
the varn to the back. An easy way to distin- 
guish the front from the back is to note 
that the loose end of the starting varn hangs 
from the beginning of the starting chain, 
so it will be atthe end of a front-facing row 
(to the left if you’re right-handed). 

It’s best to keep track of your yarn by tak- 
ing care of tangles every two or three rows 
before they get out of hand. It’s frustrating 
spending hours untangling varn so you can 
continue your design. However, time spent 
untangling varn can serve as an opportunity 
to untangle other problems. 

When you no longer need a color, cut the 
varn, leaving about 5 in. to 6 in. of tail to 
weave in. When you've finished crocheting 
vour design, weave each yarn end into its 
own color area until it doesn’t show. 


Making major corrections— Working intu- 
itively without a pattern doesn’t guarantee 
vou'll like the finished design. If you like 
the pattern design, but the style isn’t right, 
don’t rip it out. You may be able to incorpo- 
rate the design into another piece. By us- 
ing some ingenuity, you can turn a blouse 
into a shoulder bag or a hat into a purse. 

If the design is pleasing, exceptfor afew 
offending rows, rip out these rows and re- 
work them, or do without them. I recom- 
mend this technique for tapestry-crochet 
designs only. To remove and replace un- 
wanted rows, find the end of the row you 
want to remove. The front of the row should 
be facing vou (not necessarily the front of 
the piece). On the third stitch from the end 
of the row, cut the yarn just below the top 
of the stitch (third drawing). Unravel, pull- 
ing the yarn out of the base of the row 
above. Continue unraveling until you've re- 
moved all the unwanted rows. Return to 
the first two stitches that you didn’t re- 
move and take them out. The base of the 
row above is held together by the yarn en- 
cased within. If you wish, crochet a new 
design in place of the area you took out. 
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Working intuitively often creates problems. Fortunately, they are easy to resolve. “ ‘Flash of 
the Spirit’ came to life in a dream and took six days to complete. After ut was done, I decided 
to remove the two rows of green and yellow,” Cruz explains, pointing to the offenders. She 
removes them (below) by cutting and unraveling. The carried yarn holds the last row intact 
until she sews the separated pieces together (bottom drawing at left). 
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“A lot of special feelings are attached to this 

jacket. It was the first major piece I crocheted 
after the birth of my daughter. My friend 
Nalaika was staying with me to help with 
my daughter’s care during the two months 
it took to complete Vibrations of Life.’ Twas 
completely distracted by all the good times 
the twowere having together, so I focused on 
a panel of Ashanti kente cloth for inspira- 
tion. For incentive, I promised myself that I 
could keep the jacket once it was finished. I 
didn't, but it’s my favorite design.” In cotton 
with metallic thread (Ronee Walker, model). 


Line up the new section with the base of 
the row that was disconnected. Attach the 
two halves (bottom drawing, p. 67) by sew- 
ing through the loops held by the encased 
varn on top and into the space that is ordi- 
narily crocheted into in the new row. Cor- 
rect tension is very important. Sewing too 
tightly will cause the piece to buckle; sew- 
ing too loosely leaves gaping holes. Either 
error will throw the entire piece out of line. 


Design sources—I’ve gone through a lot of 
trial and error over the years, but I’ve 
learned to have faith in my gifts and to 
trust that the piece will turn out okay. My 
designs come to me in the form of dreams 
or visions that I interpret as messages from 
my ancestors. Dreams of colors and pat- 
terns come easily because my environment 
has always been filled with patterns and 
designs in warm, vibrant colors. This con- 
stant contact is both stimulating and sooth- 
ing to me, and it comfortably carries over 
into my dreams. 

I usually complete the designs I crochet 
from dreams very quickly. It’s like trying to 
jot down a message so as not to miss any of 
the details. When I’m working in a medita- 
tive state, messages are sent directly through 
my hands, often without conscious thought. 
If I’m not distracted, !m able to complete a 
full-length coat within two weeks or an in- 
tricately patterned sweater in just a few 


The magic of colors 
The clothes we wear are powerful 

symbols of who we are, how we feel about 
ourselves, and how we want to be 

perceived. My father used to have a 

curious way of using color in his attire. 

If he was in a blue mood, everything he 
wore that day, from his hat to his 

shoes, would be a shade of blue. 

My earliest awareness of being affected 
by color was my annoyance with crayon 
manufacturers for not being more 
creative with the placement of the colors 
in the box. There was no order. I felt 
the red crayon should be first, followed 
by the orange, yellow, blue, green, 
brown, and black crayons, an arrangement 
more likely to inspire creativity. 

This propensity has carried over into 
my adulthood and into mundane 
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days, working most often around the clock. 
I sometimes run into problems when I 
stop to think about what I should do next. 
When I’m in a relaxed state and following 
ancestral directions, there’s no confusion. 
My designs represent experiences of my 
life and the diversities of my cultural heri- 
tage. African art and textiles are rich with 
meaning and purpose expressed through 
symbolism. To lose touch with these com- 
plex magical forms of ancient writing is to 
lose identification with my roots. Many of 
the decorative elements used in African 
textiles represent particular experiences in 
life, such as marriage, birth, and death. 
They are used to identify an individual’s 
status; for ritual and religious purposes; 
and for their power to heal, inspire, and 
protect against negative influences. 
Although I’m not always aware of the 
traditional symbolic representations of the 
colors and designs I’m drawn to, I do know 
there are certain African patterns that never 
fail to inspire me, and kente cloth, made by 
the Ashanti people of Ghana, tops that list. 
I’ve searched for information relating to 
color and pattern designs in African art, 
trying to find the root of my design inter- 
pretations. My search has led me to Rosa- 
lind Jeffries at the Center for African Arts 
Museum in New York, who said that my de- 
signs resemble the Wisdom Knot, an intel- 
ligence test used among the Dan people of 
the Ivory Coast, and the Marriage Chain de- 
sign of the Yoruba people of Nigeria. 
This information has added a new spark 
to my curiosity, and I realize that the mys- 
teries of my ancestors may never be com- 
pletely revealed to me. However, one thing 
is certain—my gifts are inextricably linked 
to their existence. a 


Adriene Cruz lives in Portland, OR, where 
she teaches sculpture to children. She has 
been exhibiting and selling one-of-a-kind 
garments since 1976. Photos by Richard 
J. Brown, except where noted. 


activities, like choosing which dish to 
use and doing laundry. Breakfast food 
looks good on a red or an orange dish 
and dinner can look especially appetizing 
on a burgundy-colored dish. When I do 
the laundry, I perform rituals. I never 
randomly pull something out of the 
machine to hang outside to dry. A 
particular shade of emerald green can 
look very nice next to a rich magenta. I 
carefully hang the pieces into a 
colorful wavelength of energy. 

Colors are vibrations that have 
voices, and | listen to how they can best 
work their magic. The same shade of 
purple will have a different vibration 
next to orange and red than it will 
have next to pink or white. The 
blending of purple, orange, and red— 


Further reading 

Cosh, Sylvia. The Crochet Sweater 
Book. NY: Crown, 1987. 

30 original sweater patterns, clearly 
laid out and easy to follow. 


Fagg, William. Yoruba Beadwork: Art of 
Nigeria, 1980 (out of print). 
Black-and-white and color plates of 
beautifully patterned Yoruba beadwork. 


Fisher, Angela. Africa Adorned. NY: 
Harrv N. Abrams, 1984. 

Panorama of jewelry, dress, body 
decoration, and hairstyle; 457 photos. 


Gerspach, M. Coptic Textile Designs. 
NY: Dover, 1975. 

153 illustrations of Egyptian textile 
designs of the early centuries of 

the first millennium A.D. 


Harding, Sally. Crochet Style. NY: 
Ballantine Books, 1987. 

Step-by-step instructions for sweater 
designs in full color. 


Kent, Kate P. Introducing West African 
Cloth. Denver: Museum Pictorial 321, 
Denver Museum of Natural History, 1971. 
Includes traditional meaning of West 
African symbolism. 


Larsen, Jack Lenor. The Dyer’s Art: 
tkat, batik, plangi. NY: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1976. 

Superb examples of textile designs 
from cultures on every continent. 


Picton, John, and John Mack. African 
Textiles. London: The British Museum, 1979. 
Wonderful book with examples of 
African textiles from the entire continent; 
beautiful photos and informative tect. 


Thompson, Robert Farris. Flash of the 
Spirit: African and Afro-American Art & 
Philosophy. NY: Random House, 1983. 
Shows how five classical African 
civilizations have shaped black cultures 
throughout the Americas; many photos. 


Williams, Geoffrey. African Designs 
from Traditional Sources. NY: 
Dover, 1971. 

Excellent book for design ideas, with 
its 378 illustrated patterns. 


the colors of beautiful sunsets—offers 
a feeling of warm energy. 

There’s an uplifting, positive energy 
that comes from warm, vibrant colors. 
How often have you seen a circus with 
acrobats and trapeze artists in brown or 
gray? Certain colors help bring out 
strength and vibrancy in a person, which 
in turn protects that person from 
boredom or depression. Colors affect us 
through our nervous system and 
influence us more than we realize. Trv an 
experiment sometime, either matching 
or altering vour mood with colors. 

Colors have the power to stimulate 
or depress. A well-designed piece can 
have spiritual healing qualities; the 
colors and patterns can offer a comforting 
sense of well-being. —A.C. 
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Calendar 





Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles, Deadline for the 
Oct./Nov. issue (available Sept. 15) 1s July 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ARIZONA: Flagstaff Handweaver’s Guild. 
Original weavings, Aug. 10-Sept. 13. Museum of 
Northern Arizona, Fort Valley Rd., Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts and 
Textiles. Traditional Hooked Rugs from Labra- 
dor, until Aug. 27. 766 S. Second St., San Jose. 

Craft & Folk Art Museum, Los Angeles. Tradi- 
tional Dress of Saudia Arabia (see “Notes,” p. 20). 
Piecemaker’s Quilt Guild. Quilé Show, Sept. 24-25. 
Veteran’s Memorial Hall, 31754 2nd St., Fremont. 


COLORADO: Colorado Gallery of the Arts. Fash- 
on Sketches by Gretchen Weber, Aug. 12-27; Art 
to Wear VI, fashion show, Aug. 18. CGA, Arapahoe 
Community Coll., 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Diaghi- 
lev’s Designers: Serge Liufar Collection of Ballet Set & 
Costume Designs, until Sept. 25. 600 Main, Hartford. 


ILLINOIS: Needle Expressions ’88. McLean Coun- 
ty Arts Center, 601, N. East St., Bloomington. 


LOUISIANA: Bayou Yarn Benders’-Baton 
Rouge Fiber Guild. Impressions in Black and 
White, until Sept. 11. West Baton Rouge Museum, 
845 N. Jefferson, Port Allen. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Museum. 
Labor of Love: Family Quilts Past, Present, and 
Future, until Aug. 14; First Quilt/Last Quilt, New 
England, Sept. 22-Nov. 6. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Cordova Museum. Hmong embroidered story blan- 
kets. Aug. 13-Oct. 30. Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. 
Eastern States Exposition. Craftadventure 88, 
fabric and fiber, Sept. 14-25. 1305 Memorial Ave., 
West Springfield. 

Museum of Fine Arts. Costume Design in Film, 
until Aug. 14. 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Pacchetto Gallery of American Artisanry. 
Coats and Jackets, Elise Van Auken, Sept. 1-30. 
831 Beacon St., Newton Centre. 


MICHIGAN: Michigan League of Handweavers. 
1988 Biennial Fiber Show, until Aug. 10. Jean 
Paul Slusser Gallery, School of Art, Universtiy of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MISSOURI: Quilt Natl. ’87, Fiber Expressions. 
Until Sept. 5. 555 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Library Arts Center Gal- 
lery. Quilts: An American Legacy VII, Sept. 24- 
Oct. 15. 58 N. Main St., Newport. 

Montshire Museum of Science. Montshire Quilt 
Show, until Sept. 4. 45 Lyme Rd., Hanover. 


NEW MEXICO: Textile Arts Gallery. Tie-dyed 
textiles, until Aug. 15. 1571 Canyon Rd. Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK: Scheuer Tapestry Studio. A Tap- 
estry Bouquet, September. 167 Spring St., NYC. 
Museum of American Folk Art. Ethnic Tradi- 
tions in the Metropolitan Area, textiles, embroi- 
dered cloths, costumes, until Sept. 9. PaineWebber 
Art Gallery, 1285 Ave. of the Americas, NYC. 
Gayle Willson Gallery. Ancients Moderns, un- 
til Aug. 16; Woven Pictures, Aug. 19-Sept. 26. 
16 Job’s Lane, Southampton. 

Water Mill Museum. Hooked Rugs, Art Under 
Foot, Aug. 5-28. Old Mill Rd., Water Mill. 
Hallockville Folk Arts Ctr. Sound Ave. Quilters 
exhibit, Aug. 28-Oct. 9. 163 Sound Ave., Riverhead. 
Fiber National ’88. Until Aug. 14. Adams Memo- 
rial Gallery, 600 Central Ave., Dunkirk. 

Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art. Knots and 
Nets, exhibits, workshops, demonstrations, until 
Sept. 25. Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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OHIO: Cineinnati Art Museum. 200 Years of 
Fashion, until Sept. 4; Oriental costumes, through 
Sept. Eden Park Dr., Eden Park, Cincinnati. 
Glass City Quilt Commission. Kaleidoscope of 
Quilts [V, Sept. 24-25. Owens Technical College, 
30335 Oregon Rd., Perrysburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles & Science, JP. Stevens Student Design Exhi- 
bition, until Aug. 27. 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 
Brandywine River Museum. American Antique 
Basketry, until Aug. 28., Rt. 1, Chadds Ford. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Indigenous Latin American Costume 
and Featherwork of Eastern Peru, until Dec. 13. 
Brown University, Bristol. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. Fiber: 
Martha Haley, Aug. 22-Sept. 2; Kathy Kankainen, 
Sept. 9-Oct. 7. 38 W. 200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT: Helen Day Art Ctr. Quilts: A Ver- 
mont Tradition, Sept. 24-Nov. 19. Rt. 100, Stowe. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Folds, Flaps and Slots, fiber show, Aug. 2-28. Tor- 
pedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 

Fiber Gallery. Black & White Plas, until Aug. 31. 
Torpedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Textile Museum. Intertac- 
ing: The Elemental Fabric, until Aug. 14; Spain’s 
Carpet Heritage, until Oct. 2. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Iban Pua of 
Borneo, July/Aug. 585 Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 
McCord Museum of Canadian History. Inuit 
Clothing, until Jan. 1989. 690 Sherbrooke St., W., 
Montreal, PQ. 


TOURS 

A Knitter’s Tour of Great Britain. 12-day tours, 
Nov. 9-Jan. 4. Visit Kaffe Fassett’s exhibition at 
London’s Victoria & Albert Museum. Westminis- 
ter Trading Co., 5 Northern Blvd, Amherst, NH 
03031; (603) 886-5041. 

Craft & Folk Art Tour to Korea. Oct. 12-26. Pay- 
ment due Aug, 24. Craft World Tours, 6776 War- 
boys Rd., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
National Seminar ’88, Embroiderers’ Guild of 
America, Oct. 23-28. Exhibits, classes, lectures, 
at Hyatt Regency, Louisville, KY. Pat Grappe, Reg- 
istrar, 402 Pine St., Dept. XX, Levelland, TX 79336; 
(806) 894-6416. 

Soar ’88, Oct. 6-9. Spin Off magazine’s sixth an- 
nual handspinning retreat. SASE: Dale Pettigrew, 
Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington Ave., Love- 
land, CO 80537; (303) 669-7672. 

In Stitches Sewing Seminar, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
Robson Square Media Center, Vancouver, BC. Con- 
tact Carol Dodge, 13718 28th Ave., White Rock, 
BC, Canada V4A 2R2; (604) 531-7278. 

U.S. Institute for Theatre Technology Costume 
Symposium 1988, Aug. 7-9. Webster Univ., 470 
E. Lockwood, St. Louis, MO 63119; (314) 968-6929. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Classes in 
dyeing, basketry, weaving, brocading, Aug. 1-5, 8-12. 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
Augusta Heritage Ctr. Weaving, quilting, knit- 
ting, spinning, lacemaking, until Aug. 12. Davis & 
Elkins College, Elkins, WV 26241; (804) 636-1903. 
Avalon Community College. Atlantic Ties, work- 
shops in textiles, surface design, lace, knitting, 
weaving, quilting, rug hooking, Aug. 15-26. ACC, 
St John’s Campus, 50 Parade St., St. John’s, NF, 
A1C 4C7; (709) 739-0594. 

Beaver Island Quilts. Quilt retreat with Gwen 
Marston, Joe Cunningham, Sept 14-17. Box 155, 
Beaver Is., St. James, MI 49782; (616) 448-2565. 




















Brookfield Craft Center. Quilting, weaving, bas- 
ketry, spinning, knitting, batik, Aug. 28. 6 Whis- 
conier Rd., Brookfield, CT 06904; (203) 775-4526. 
John C. Campbell Folk School. Fiber classes, 
Aug. 14-20, Aug. 21-27, Aug. 27-Sept. 2, Sept. 5-11, 
Sept. 11-17. Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-7329. 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts. Navajo 
weaving, Aug. 1-13. Box 38NA, Idyllwild, CA 92349; 
(714) 659-2171. 

Mendocino Art Center. Basketry, weaving, ikat, 
sashiko classes, Aug. 1-26. 45200 Little Lake St., 
Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-5818. 

New Brunswick Craft School. Textile workshop 
with Randall Darwell, Sept. 23-25. Box 6000, Fred- 
ericton, NB, Canada E3B 5HI; (506) 453-2305. 
New Pieces. Classes in mola making, Aug. 3, 10, 
24, 31; quiltmaking, Aug. 30. 1597 Solano Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94707; (415) 527-6779. 

Sievers School of Fiber Arts. Basketry, weaving, 
surface design, handknits, papermaking, wear- 
able art; Aug/Sept. Washington Island, WI 54246, 
(414) 847-2264. 

Tenderfoot Workshop. Shoemaking, Aug. 1-14. 
264 Atterberry, Sequim, WA 98382; (206) 683-2649. 
Tint & Splint Basketry Weekend Workshops. 
Sept. 24-25. 30100 Ford Rd., Garden City, MI 
48135; (313) 522-7760. 

Touchstone Center for Crafts. Workshops in sew- 
ing, knitting, quilting, basketry, Aug. 1-Sept. 11. 
Pioneer Crafts Council, Box 2141T, Uniontown, 
PA 15401; (412) 438-2811. 

University of Alabama. Couture Design and Ad- 
vanced Draping, Charles Kleibacker, Aug. 15-19. 
Dr. Carolyn Callis, University of Alabama, Box 
1488, Tuscaloosa, AL 35487; (205) 348-8135. 
University of Wisconsin Indianhead Art Center. 
Workshops: batik (Aug. 1-5), embroidery with Con- 
stance Howard (Aug. 8-12), knitting (Aug. 8-12). 
Shell Lake, WI 54871; (715) 468-2414. 


COMPETITIONS 

lth Annual Tennessee Fall Crafts Fair. Na- 
tional juried show, all crafts, Nov. 18-20. Nashville 
Convention Ctr. Applications due Aug. 15. Box 
120933, Nashville, TN 37212; (615) 383-2502. 
Kansas Fiber Directions ’88. Juried fiber exhi- 
bition, Oct. 16-Nov. 13, Wichita Art Museum. Ap- 
plications due Aug. 26. Contact KFD, 2424 Gover- 
neour, Wichita, KS 67226; (316) 722-2312. 

Crib Quilt Contest. Memories of Childhood. En- 
tries due Sept. 1. Contact Great American Quilt 
Festival 2, Sanford L. Smith & Associates, 152 
Second Ave., NYC 10008; (212) 777-5218. 
Youngstown Area Weavers Guild. Fibre Fash- 
ton. Handmade garments and accessories. Slides 
due Sept. 3. Contact Ellen Dieter, 1087 Center St., 
W., Warren, OH 44481; (216) 847-7124. 
Canadian Contemporary Quilts 1988, Juried 
exhibit for Canadians. Slides due Sept. 5. Rod- 
man Hall Arts Centre, 109 St. Paul Crescent, St. 
Catharines, ON L2S 1M3, Can. (416) 684-2925. 
International Biennial of Tapestry, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Deadline, Sept. 15 (see “Notes,” p. 14). 
Decorated Sweats Competition. Deadline, Sept. 16. 
SASE: Fibre Arts Centre of Tennessee, 212 Car- 
rick St., Knoxville, TN 37921; (615) 966-4261. 
Quilts of Merit Competition. Oct. 1-16. Entries 
due Sept. 18. SASE: Woodlawn Plantation, Box 37, 
Mount Vernon, VA 22121; (703) 780-4000. 
Quilt National ’89. 6th juried international ex- 
hibition, June 10-July 9, 1989. Slides due Sept. 23. 
SASE (45¢ postage): QN ’89, Dairy Barn Arts Cen- 
ter, Box 747, Athens, OH 45701; (614) 592-4981. 
Quilts = Art= Quilts. Juried show, Nov. 5, 1988- 
Jan. 1, 1989. Schweinfurth Memorial Art Center. 
Entry forms due Oct. 15; work due Oct. 20. SASE: 
Quilt Show Coordinator, SAC, Box 916, 205 Genesee, 
Auburn, NY 13021; (315) 255-1553. 


CONNECTIONS 

Federacion de Cooperativas Cristianas. Mexi- 
can coop seeks person to train others to weave 
and spin woolen yarn by hand. Estelle and Mario 
Carota, Apartado 1205, Toluca, Mexico 50000. 
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BALGER® is easy-to-use, washable, dry cleanabie 
and durable. Offered in 80+ beautiful lustrous 
colors guaranteed to bigbiight your creativity 


EXPERIENCE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN METALLICS TODA) 


For your FREE SAMPLE, send a self-addressed / 
| stamped envelope to cil 


KREINIK MFG, CO.. INC. 
P.O. Box 1966T 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 26102 


Call Alice toll free: 1-600-624-1428 
for the name of your 
local BALGER® supplier 
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“I Started a Home Monogramming 
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The Pantograms Monogrammer made it easy! 
“T like to sew... using the Pantograms Embroidery machine 
I set up my own monogramming business. [m my own 
boss ... | set my own schedule and | make money. too!” For 
twelve years Pantograms has furnished its customers with 
supplies, training, marketing information and monogram- 
ming know-how. 

Call Pantograms today to receive a tree video tape demonstrat- 
Ing the Pantograms machine in use or for information about 
setting up your own monogramming business. 


1-800-872-1555 (813) 839-5697 


(outside Florida) (Call collect within Florida) 
® 
SPantoguams 
Manufacturing ® Company. Inc. 
6814 S. MacDill Avenue Tampa. Florida 3361 | 


Send Jennifer through College. Buy All American 
Winter Wool Box. 80,000 cones of wool packed 
10 to 12 Ibs. per box - $56.00 Delivered by mail 
or UPS. $76.00 same box Canadian money. Sev- 
eral mixed colors in wool box. Make a warm item 
for a friend or the postman, policeman or the kid 
next door. Think American made wool. Send 
check with name, address, phone number clearly 
printed to 


John Perkins 
Box 8372 


Greenville, South Carolina 29604 


We are the All American Wool Box center of the 
world!!! Buy American Wool. Keep Americans 
and American sheep working. American wool is 
as warm as expensive foreign wool. 10,000 orders 
will keep many people warm and busy this winter. 
Think and buy American. Forget ounces. Buy val- 
ue. Buy wholesale. Buy 10 to 12 pounds in one 
box - one price. 


Let's send Jennifer through college. Jennifer, Joel and 
Julie Perkins are packing your box this summer. 





Who'd a Thought It: Improvisation 

in African-American Quiltmaking, by 
Eli Leon. San Francisco Craft and 

Folk Art Musetwm, Landmark Bldg. A, 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, CA 94123; 
1987, $15 plus $1.50 S&H, softcover, 88 pp. 
This extraordinary book serves as the 
catalog of the San Francisco Craft and 
Folk Art Museum’s exciting show, 
Improvisation in African-American 
Quiltmaking, but Eli Leon’s compelling 
catalog essay makes the book far more 
than a catalog. Leon loves and 
understands this craft, which he calls 
“Afro-traditional” quilting, and he 
explains how it follows a design aesthetic 
much different from that of traditional 
European-American quilting. Those who 
don’t understand the quilts’ irregular 
patterns have labeled them mistakes, or 
“erazy quilts.” Leon’s knowledge of 
Afro-traditional stvle derives from his 
study of thousands of quilts and 
traditional West African and Central 
African textile designs and techniques 
and from in-depth interviews with many 
of the quiltmakers. His thoughtful 

study has led him to the African aesthetic 
of improvisation, which values the 
ditferent, the individual. 

Who'd a Thought It is a feast for the 
eves as well as for the mind. Color 
abounds on the heavy, varnished pages. 
Dozens of quilts are shown, most in full 
color, and many of the makers are 
presented in candid snapshots and 
excerpts of their own words. They tell 
of their early quilting experiences and their 
mothers and grandmothers (often freed 
slaves) who taught them the art. They 
produce prodigious quantities of quilts, 
and often, like Mattie Pickett, give them to 
“poor people who ‘need cover.” ” 

The quilts pulse with the personality 
and individuality of their makers. Strong, 
almost clashing, colors are juxtaposed 
successfully. If a quilt won't lie flat 
because strips or blocks have stretched 
at different rates, the piecer or another 
quilter merely cuts the top into new 
strips and reassembles them. 

Robert Farris Thompson’s lead essay 
establishes the rationale for this design 
aesthetic. Both he and Leon argue most 
persuasively that the same cultural 
approach to textile design that 
produces the narrow-strip cloths of the 
Mande and the Mandeized Akan and 
the “ratfia velours” of the Kuba of central 
Zaire informs the designs of Afro- 
American quiltmakers. Thompson 
discusses the musical implications of 
the “hidden cross-rhythm” that allows 
dancers and musicians to emphasize 
off-beats, which they call “shading the 
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count.” He suggests that “a notion of 
visually ‘shading the count’ goes a long 
way towards helping us understand, 
say, Odessa Doby of northwestern 
Arkansas as she rhythmizes the 
expression of her double strip quilt-top.” 
Thompson says that this “inner design 
sense” reminds him “of what one Kongo 
aesthetician calls ‘blood time’ [kumu 
mu menga, lit. holding and developing 
the beat in the blood]. To have kuru 
neu menga means that a sense of time 
and patterning emerge, like a spirit, in 
the fingers to be resolved in finished 
textiles, or in the tongue, to be resolved 
as song or chant.” 

Leon presents an exciting theory. The 
general assumption is that African slave 
women learned patchwork quilting 
from their mistresses. But Leon suggests 
that the idea may have originated with 
the slave women, who, given fragments of 
cloth, drew on the textile designs they 
knew and on their familiarity with 
patchwork. He contends that examples 
of patchwork quilts are scarce in the non- 
slaveholding populations of 18th- and 
early-19th-century America. His theory is 
that the slaves “contrived the decorative 
patchwork quilt as we know it today.” 
Eventually, white women imitated and 
regularized the idea of patchwork quilt 
blocks according to a European aesthetic 
of repetition and symmetry. Patchwork 
thus took two directions, and the 
improvisational, individualistic aesthetic 
of the original, African-inspired version 
was not understood by those who had 
begun by imitating it. —Alice Korach 


A Lady of Fashion: Barbara 
Johnson’s Album of Styles and 
Fabrics, edited by Natalie Rothstein. 
Thames and Hudson, 500 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10110; 1987, $75, harclcover, 208 pp. 
Textile history is sometimes perceived 
as highly technical, too dry to be of 
interest to the average person, or for one 
who has more than a passing involvement 
with cloth. But Barbara Johnson’s 
album, which includes issues of 
economics, politics, social history, and 
even gossip, proves that textile history can 
be vital and exciting. It also provides 
superb photos of 18th-century textiles. 
Essentially a personal notebook, the 
album covers the years 1746 to 1823. In 
it, Johnson pinned swatches of fabric 
that had been used for her clothing. Next 
to each swatch she wrote a note 
naming the cloth and the garment for 
which it had been used. She often 
included the price of the fabric, as well as 
some contemporary prints showing the 
fashionable dress of the day. The dates do 


not follow in strictly chronological order, 
and it looks as if the annotated swatches 
were added after they were collected. The 
“second-mourning-for-my-father” swatch 
precedes the “mourning-for-my-father” 
swatch, and samples of the clothing 
Johnson wore following the death of 
both her father and mother are on the 
same page—perhaps so that all the 
mourning swatches would be together. 

Because the swatches have been 
preserved within the closed pages of a 
book and have never been washed or 
exposed to sunlight, we are able to look at 
the original colors, which are sometimes 
surprising. The album also connects a date 
with specific fabrics. Again, the 
information may be surprising. Certain 
printed-fabric patterns were available to 
the public a little earlier than they are 
credited in textile-history books. The 
album also shows comparative prices of 
printed and woven cloth and reveals the 
terms a customer, rather than a technician, 
would have used for the fabric. 

The album was acquired by London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 1973. Ten 
vears later, conservation work began. 
Every page was photographed showing the 
condition at that time. Then the pins 
and fabric samples were removed from 
the pages. The samples were cleaned 
and straightened, and the pins were 
cleaned and lacquered. The engravings 
were removed and washed, and the album 
book itself passed through 
conservation. Then the fabric samples, 
engravings, and pins were replaced, and 
the photos in this book were taken. 

Several essays written by the Victoria 
and Albert staff place Johnson and her 
family within their niche in society and 
discuss the dress and costume of the 
period (Madeleine Ginsburg), textile 
production in England (Natalie Rothstein), 
and the album’s engravings and prints 
(Anne Buck and Jean Hamilton). 

Madeleine Ginsburg points out that 
the period covered by the album was one 
of great change in fashion. At the 
beginning, wide skirts were combined 
with small bodices, and deep frills were 
used as trimming. Shaping came from an 
extensive use of hoops and corsets. 

Then fashion changed, and woman’s 
natural shape became the ideal. During 
the natural-body period, the dresses 
required less yardage. By the time the 
album ends in 1823, fashion had 
returned to a tight-waisted, full-skirted 
look. By then, of course, Miss Johnson 
was elderly and probably didn’t 
participate in the extremes of fashion. 

Ginsburg’s explanations of such 
terms as robe coat and sack are necessary 
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e Weaving @ Quilting 
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e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
@ Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
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224 pgs. 200 photos, 16 pgs. of color. 
Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. 


FABRICS ....RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 
176 pgs., 80 photos . .. each an exam- 
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with books by Lois Ericson 


TEXTURE...... A CLOSER LOOK $21.95 DESIGN & SEWIT YOURSELF .. .$14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS COD orders ploase. Other styles plus care & size labo 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) ivailable | funds Postage included in price 
Dept. T7 12 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 100 for $14.00 * 250 tor $24.00 * 500 tor $37.00 
Berkeley, CA 94702 CHARM WOVEN LABELS® 


Box 30027 « Dept. TH © Portiand, OR 97230 
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SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers « weaving accessories ¢ books 
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PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


epoomdliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. * Sedona « Arizona 86336 » 602/282-3671 
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*Updated Traditional Patterns 
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Northampton, Mass. 
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413 586-4331 


Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: Send $4. for 28 yu sample book. 
LOIS ERICSON — Box 1680 — Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P&H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books. U.S. funds 
Cal. res. add 6% — Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 
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for the modern reader. It is also useful Each page has another nugget of new A more serious criticism concerns 
to know that in the 18th century information. We learn that in 1764 a four- the cover, which may give some false 
nightgown didn’t mean bedweay, or color, block-printed cotton fabric cost visual information about 18th-century 
evening gown; it was a full-length dress more than a copperplate print. This is textile patterns in repeat. The editors 
shaped to the figure with pleats at the surprising because copperplate printing have taken a photo of a 3-in. x 3'A-in. 
back, which was worn for everyday is the more complex technique; the skill four-color block-printed fabric swatch and 
occasions. For each of these of plate printing using indigo, a practice put that image into repeat by flipping it 
“nightgowns,” 12 to 16 vards of fabric were which came to be known as “China blue,” around to make it vertically and 
required. Yet, some words—she pertees, is highly regarded in contemporary horizontally symmetrical. Those are 
for example—stubbornly refuse to be writings about English printed textiles. In repeat systems, which, while used in 
translated into modern equivalents. this case a greater number of colors, weaving, are not used in textile printing 
Photos of the album pages—the major albeit achieved via a simpler technique, and succeed in creating a disturbing, 
part of the book—with their colorful fabric resulted in a higher priced product. rhythmless image. Luckily, much of 
swatches and short, handwritten notes Are there no complaints with this this photo collage is obscured by 
interspersed with topical engravings book? Of course, but they are minimal. title information. 
provide enormous pleasure. The first There are two sets of numbers— But the small criticisms do not take 
album page contains three printed fabrics Johnson’s and the Victoria and Albert away from the enormous pleasure 
from the 1740s and four woven silks. Museum’s—and they do not coincide. provided by the book, nor do they 
Startlingly strong and bright colors were Therefore, when the occasional reference detract from its value as a historical 
used on the printed fabrics. The vellows to a piece on a specific page comes up record of some importance. It is a book 
and blues are particularly interesting, as in an essay, the swatch is difficult to find. that schools and libraries should acquire 
they were often fugitive colors when Also, several swatches have been and one that textile buffs will want to 
used for dveing cotton in the 18th century. folded over a few times and then pinned add to their bookshelves. -—Gillian Moss 
Here, in their original condition, the to the paper so that we can see only ee 
vellows are deep, and the blues are clear one part of the pattern on the cloth. It’s About the reviewers: Alice Korach 1s 
and strong. This is excellent evidence unfortunate that the full swatches an assistant editor of Threads. Gillian 
of the mid-18th-century-printer’s skill in weren't photographed when the book was Moss is the associate curator of 
controlling mordants and dyes to make taken apart for conservation purposes textiles at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum in 
a patterned fabric. and included in an appendix. New York City. 
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yvonne: your creative talents into 
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NEW! SAVE OVER 50% ON MINI SERGER™ 


A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 
YOU TO CUTeSEWe OVERCAST-IN ONE a A SLL 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 
VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 
LESSON ONE: “GETTING STARTED” $54.95* 


LESSON TWO: "GETTING BETTER” $54.95* 
LESSON THREE: "GETTING EVEN” $54.95* 


TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR ZIG-ZAG Household Sewing Machine to 
| simulate factory OVERCASTING ANO OVERLOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn | /\, | 
finesh, without INVESTING HUNOREOS OF DOLLARS in a multi-spoo! serger iA 











MINI SERGER™ attaches very easily in place of the pressure footon “FITS ALLY \ 
your own machine. SIMPLE instructions included. ©1987 MAKES" \ 
Check your machine for LOW,| — SEND FOR FREE _ 
HIGH or SLANT presser bar. INFORMATION 
Distance to presserfoot screw. | yes! Send me OLOW, COHIGH, 


(presser foot lowered.) | CSUANT, Bar MINI SERGER™ | Comparable | 
Tl, | Cutter Attachment @ $39.50 Pius | Value 
= Pl \ $3 for shipping and handling. $80 to $100 
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Low Gar High Bar Slant Needle | Date, check, moneyarder, yourNAME, wanpanTy ~ 
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Singer Authorized Dealer Industrial-WESTBANK SEWING CENTER TO ORDER NOW! 
1800 Stumpf Blvd @ Suite 3-17 @ Gretna, Louisiana 70056 Charge to VISA, MASTERCARD 


LESSON FOUR: DOUBLE BED DOIN’S” $59.95* 
“THE PASSAP TUTORIAL”: LESSON ONE $99.95* 
“THE PASSAP TUTORIAL”: LESSON TWO $99.95* 





*plus shipping-$3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada each 
Tennessee residents add $7.25% sales tax 
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an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


oP KE KE BEE SE ST EE EEE Ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee KK 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 








BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


MASTER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
DESIGNERS 


SYSTEM pee : er 
Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 


grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 





2 f ; Name 
FR pete drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
emis describing these books. PI aa re 
| Childrens Garments City __._—————COCCCFCéSttatte Zip 





MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-5 
343 So. Dearbom St, Chicago, Ilinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 


Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T7, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. AMEX accepted. 
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The ultimate sewing shop: 
New York City 


by Jan Jasper 

New York City is an overwhelming 
treasure chest of unique resources for the 
textile and clothing enthusiast, no 

doubt because it is headquarters to both 
the fashion industry and the theater. 
You'll find everything from fabric shops to 
dress-form makers, with similar stores 
often in the same neighborhood, even 
right next door, so you can include 
several stops in a brief trip to the city. 
Many establishments will do business 


New York City sewing resources 


The Garment District is home to most of 
New York's sewing-related shops. It’s the 
shaded area shown below, between 5th and 
9th avenues and 34th and 42nd streets. Shops 
outside the Garment District are shown with 
numbers in the order in which they appear 
in the text. 
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by mail, so don’t be discouraged if you 
have no plans to visit. If you are able to 
come to New York City, you'll find that 
many stores are small and hence jam- 
packed because rents are extremely 
high. When I first moved here, I found 
these places unappealing, but I soon 
discovered that crowded, even junky- 
looking stores can be the most 
worthwhile. They often have high-quality 
merchandise, perhaps mixed in with 
cheaper goods, at very low prices. 

Lots of fabric stores in New York City 
are “jobbers,” which means they sell off 
designers’ remnants and manutacturers’ 
mill ends at discounted prices. The 
cardboard fabric bolts and tubes they 
use are usually recycled, so the fiber 
content and price marked may be 
wrong-—or it may not be marked at all. 
You probably won’t find much in the 
way of notions, patterns, interfacings, or 
linings in such specialized stores. 

Whether or not an establishment is 
open Saturdays is noted, but beyond that 
vou must call for the store’s hours, 
which I haven’t included, as they 
frequently change. 


Fabrics 


This listing primarily focuses on the 
Garment District, but there are other 
neighborhoods that have a small 
concentration of fabric stores: Orchard 
Street, on the Lower East Side; and 
lower Broadway, just north of Canal Street 
(see map). Many Garment District 
stores (indicated by symbol = after the 
name) are closed on Saturdays, and 
those that are open often close in the 
early afternoon. Most of the stores 
listed sell both wholesale and retail: 
wholesale-only distributors are 
excluded here. Most stores will sell mail 
order, but, unless otherwise stated, no 
catalogs or swatches are available; the 
wide and ever-changing inventories 
make that impossible. You need to send 
them a swatch or a good description of 
a specific item you need. For fabric mail 
order, there is usually a %-yd. 
minimum, unless otherwise stated. 


Trebor Textiles = 

251A W. 39th St. NYC 10018 

(212) 221-1818 

Wonderful selection of high-quality 
fabrics, including many designer fabrics, 
at discount prices. There’s always a 
great selection of colorful printed and 
jacquard silks, along with wools, rayons, 
linens, novelties, velvets, and a wide 
variety of interesting knits, lace, and 
bridal fabrics. Sells mail order, no 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 





Poli Fabrics Q) 

132 W. 57th St., NYC 10019 

(212) 245-7589 or (212) 245-7750 
Designer closeout fabrics and imports; 
high quality at good prices. All natural 
fibers, few blends and no synthetics. 

Nice prints and unusual textured wovens. 
Carries Vogue patterns. Sells mail 

order, no minimum. Open Saturdays. 


B&J Fabrics = 

263 W. 40th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 354-8150 or (212) 354-8212 
Huge selection of unusual, novelty, and 
luxury fabrics. Not cheap, but B&J’s 
complete color selection makes it a 
good place to go if you need to match a 
specific color. Many interesting weaves 
of silk and linen, brocade, lace, lamé, 
Liberty of London prints, cut velvet on 
chiffon, knits in all fibers, and a large 
selection of wools. Sells mail order, $15 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Rosen and Chadick = 

246 W. 40th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 869-0142 

Designer and imported fabrics. 
Specializes in bridal fabrics and 
English menswear woolens. Carries 
expensive natural fibers, with the 
emphasis on luxury fabrics: lots of lace, 
big selection of novelty cut velvets, lamé, 
very large selection of solid-color silks, 
and rayon matte jersey. Carries Vogue 
patterns. Sells mail order, no 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


C&B Fabrics = 

200 W. 39th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 354-9360 

Everything from basic cottons to fancy 
and theatrical fabrics. Crowded —it takes 
time to see C&B’s whole selection, but 
it’s worth it. Sells mail order, $40 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Gladstone Fabrics 

16 W. 56th St., NYC 10019 

(212) 765-0760 

Specializes in costume fabrics, supplying 
fabrics to college and professional theater, 
opera, and ballet companies. There’s 

lots of glitter: metallic brocades, sequined 
fabrics, organza, chiffon, satin, moiré, 
velvet, bright prints, spandex, stretch lace, 
and trims. Sells mail order, $10 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


L.P. Thur Designer Fabrics 

126 W. 23rd St., NYC 10011 

(212) 243-4913 

Mostly budget fabrics; noted for its 
good selection of spandex. Also has a 
decent selection of notions and trims, 
unlike most fabric stores in New York 
City. Sells mail order, $20 minimum. 
Closed Saturdays. 
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Handloom Batik Imports (4) 

214 Mulberry St., NYC 10012 

(212) 925-9542 

Claims to have the largest selection of 
batiks and handwoven fabrics in the U.S. 
Carries a wide selection of fabrics from 
India, Indonesia, and Malaysia. Sells mail 
order, 1-vd. minimum. Open Wed.-Sun. 


Diamond Discount Fabrie Center (5) 
165 First Ave. (at 10th St.), NYC 10003 
103 Essex St., NYC 10002 

First Ave.: (212) 228-8189; Essex: 674-9612 
Imported and domestic fabrics: fine 
woolens, cottons, dress goods, novelties, 
plastics, lamés, slipcover fabrics. Has some 
good-quality fabrics at great prices. Sells 
mail order, no minimum. Open every day. 


Notions 


Steinlauf and Stoller, Inc. = 

239 W. 39th St., NYC 10018 

(800) 637-1637, (212) 869-0321-2 

Has a large selection of threads, zippers, 
shoulder pads, interfacings, elastic, 
buttons, Velcro, snaps, trims, buckles, 
sewing and patternmaking tools, and 
more. Sells mail order, $5 service 
charge under $30. Closed Saturdays. 


Hersh 6th Avenue Buttons, ne. = 
1000 6th Ave. (near 37th St.), NYC 10018 
(212) 391-6615 

Small shop that carries a large selection 
of dressmaking and millinery notions and 
tools, including a very nice selection of 
buttons and shoulder pads. Sells mail 
order, no minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Greenberg & Hammer Inc. 

24 W. 57th St., NYC 10019 

(212) 246-2835 

Everything vou need to clean, press, 
and maintain clothing and shoes. In 
addition to notions, patterns, dyes, and 
dress forms, there are large selections of 
silk threads, scissors, interfacings, and 
pressing and steaming equipment. 
Impressive mail-order catalog, $15 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Nat Gelfman Co., ne. = 

237 W. 35th St., NYC 10001 

(212) 947-3864-5 

Great place to find a precise color 

match in threads and zippers. Also carries 
other notions. Sells mail order, no 
minimum. Closed Saturdays. 


Trimmings 

M&J Trimming Company = 

1008 6th Ave. (near 37th St.), NYC 10018 
(212) 391-9072 

More trim styles, and in more colors, 
than any store I’ve ever seen. Also has a 
great selection of trims for interior 
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decorating. There are braids, ribbons, 
lace trim, buckles, buttons, sequined and 
beaded appliqués, loose beads, 

paillettes, tassels, antique passementerie, 
fringes, curtain tiebacks, etc. Sells mail 
order, $50 minimum; a catalog may be 
available soon. Open Saturdays. 

Tinsel Trading Company = 

47 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 730-1030 

Wonderful selection of unusual trims 

for clothing and interiors: metallic braids, 
ribbons, fringes, cords, tassels, medallions, 
and bullions, much of which is antique 
and very special. This store claims to be 
the only U.S. firm that specializes in 
metallic gold and silver trims from the 
"30s. Carries antique lamés, made of silk 
with real gold and silver threads. Also 
carries genuine metal embroidery threads 
in many colors. I doubt vou'll ever see 
this stuff (certainly not in these 
quantities) anywhere else. Sells mail 
order, $25 minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Hyman Hendler and Sons = 

67 W. 38th St. NYC 10018 

(212) 840-8393-4-5 

Ribbons galore—in every style, color, 

and width imaginable. Many are imported 
or antique. Carries basic ribbons, like 
satin and grosgrain, to the most luxurious 
and rare—moiré, plaid, stripes, ombré, 
metallic, cut velvet, iridescent, and 
elaborate brocades and tapestry 

ribbons. Also carries fancy tassels 

from the ’20s and ’30s. No mail order. 
Closed Saturdays. 


So-Good Inc. = 

28 W. 38th St. NYC 10018 

(212) 398-0236 

Hundreds of multicolor striped ribbons 
(lower priced than Hendler’s), plus solid- 
color satin, rayon, grosgrain, and picot- 
edge in every color of the rainbow. Also 
has animal-spotted, polka-dotted, plaid, 
moiré, and tapestry ribbons, plus metallic 
braids, cords, pipings, and fringes. Sells 
mail order, $25 minimum. There’sa 
catalog, but it doesn’t include everything. 
Closed Saturdays. 


Gordon Button Co., ne. = 

142 W. 38th St. NYC 10018 

(212) 921-1684-5 

Manufacturer and importer of buttons, 
buckles, and ornaments. Carries a wide 
variety of plastic, wood, metal, 
rhinestone, and jet buttons. Sells mail 
order, no minimum. Closed Saturdays. 


K. Trimming (7) 
O19 Bdwy. (near Spring St.), NYC 10012 


(212) 431-8929 
Large, wonderful selection of unusual 
buttons. Many are old, though not antique, 


so theyre not expensive. Also carries 

the usual thread, zippers, elastics, labels, 
and ribbons. Don’t go in if you're in a 
hurry or if youre wearing a pristine white 
outfit. No mail order. Closed Saturdays. 
Tender Buttons 

143 E. 62nd St., NYC 10021 

(212) 758-7004 

A little gem of a store. It’s like a button 
museum, except that it’s warm and 
friendly, and everything is for sale. Run 
by two button experts, Tender Buttons 
carries buttons from all over the world, 
spanning from the 18th century to the 
present, including many Victorian and 
Art Deco buttons. There are many 
wonderful buttons at reasonable prices. 
Prices range from 10¢ to $1,200 per 
button. The variety of buttons is 
amazing: glass, ceramic, metal, jeweled, 
celluloid, inlaid pearl, jade, enamel, 
silver, porcelain, plastic—the list is 
endless. There’s also a small, but very 
nice, collection of ribbons. Unless you’ve 
bought buttons here and need additional 
ones to match, mail order is not feasible. 
Open Saturdays, except during summer. 


Sheru Enterprises ne. = 

49 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 730-0766 

Large, jam-packed store that carries 
every conceivable type of bauble. Supplies 
for crafts, beading, macramé, and 
jewelrymaking are just the beginning. 
There are sew-on and glue-on jewels, 
sequins, unusual pressed-metal disks, 
appliqués, ribbons, feathers, 
rhinestones, shells, jewelry findings, 
fringes, and more. A great place to 
browse. Sells mail order, $35 minimum; 
Sheru’s catalog contains a partial 

listing, but the vast selection must be 
seen to be appreciated. Open Saturdays. 


Lucien L. Stern, Inc. 

230 Fifth Ave. (near 27th St.), NYC 10001 
(212) 532-5760 

Showroom catering to jewelry, 
handbag, and belt designers. Carries 
unusual faceted stones and beads from 
all over the world. There are hundreds of 
different shapes and sizes, most of 
them from precious and semiprecious 
stones. The quality is high, but items 
are reasonably priced. There’s no 
minimum for walk-in purchases, but 
there’s a $50 minimum for mail order; 
catalog. Closed Saturdays. 


Millinery supplies 

There’s a whole block of millinery 
stores (check here if yvou’re looking for 
lace); those on the following page are 
the especially notable ones. 
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Lew Novik, Inc. = 

45 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 354-5046 or (212) 221-8960 
Large, superb selection of hat veilings, 
in every imaginable style and color. Also 
carries nets, tulles, metallic novelty 
fabrics, laces, ribbons, and bridal 

tiaras. Sells mail order, no minimum. 
Open Saturdays. 


Carlos New York = 

45 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 869-2207 

Wonderfully original hats, plus supplies 
for those of you who want to make your 
own hats. You can buy finished, 
unadorned hats and add your own trims 
and veiling (which are for sale at 
Carlos); or, if you’re more ambitious and 
creative, vou can buy plain basic 
“bodies” of wool felt or straw, which you 
shape, using steam and various wooden 
molds that are also sold by Carlos. You 
can buy hat bodies in many stores, but 
this store carries the most beautiful and 
colorful selection I’ve seen. No mail 
order. Open Saturdays. 


Manny’s Millinery Supply Co. = 

63 W. 38th St, NYC 10018 

(212) 840-2235-6 

Wool-felt hat bodies in a variety of 
colors, plus a whole range of millinery 
trims and tools: nylon horsehair in 
colors, feathers, ribbons, flowers, 
buckram hat forms, bridal tiaras, and 
hatmaking books. For the less ambitious, 
Manny’s carries unadorned, ready-made 
hats in nice colors, which merely need to 
have trims added. Sells mail order, $25 
minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Model forms/Sewing machines 


The professional model forms used by 
dressmakers and in industry are 
nonadjustable, sturdy forms mounted 
on cast-iron stands. They have many 


Experience the Extraordinary 


Are you looking for something unique in 


advantages over the home-sewing 
models, and they come in many styles 
and sizes: There are sizes from 
newborn to extra-extra large, and there 
are different types for dresses, coats, 
pants, bathing suits, maternity outfits, 
and so forth. A good way to obtain a 
model form inexpensively is to buy a used 
one. Perhaps the cheapest source for 
used forms are individuals, who 
occasionally place ads in Women’s 
Wear Daily or on fashion-school bulletin 
boards. However, if you need one right 
away, if you need a specific size, or if you 
live outside New York City, you'll save 
time by buying through a store (see Fox, 
Ronis, and Crown, below), and you can 
still save money. And don’t hesitate to 
buy one that’s several years old; vearly 
changes are minor, and the latest 
model is hardly a necessity. It costs 
considerably more when you want one 
made to your individual measurements. 
For a sewing or pressing machine, 
also try Fox, Ronis, or Crown. 


Wolf Form Company, Ine. 

39 W. 19th St. NYC 10011 

(212) 255-4508 

New and custom-made forms. Sells mail 
order, no minimum. Closed Saturdays. 


Modern Model Form = 

325 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 564-4453 

New and custom-made forms. Sells mail 
order, no minimum. Closed Saturdays. 


Superior Model Forms Corp. = 

045 Eighth Ave. (37th & 38th), NYC 10018 
(212) 947-3633 

New and custom-made forms. Sells mail 
order, no minimum. Closed Saturdays. 


Fox Sewing Machine, Inc. = 

307 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 594-2438-2761 

Buys, sells, rents, and repairs all kinds 
of industrial sewing equipment, 


patterns? Then you'll want to see our catalog 


of authentic vintage patterns. 


ic wie 


sized patterns are durable and timeless. Choose 


from over 100 Ethnic and Period designs rang- 
ing from 1850-1950. We also carry assorted 
doll and country craft patterns, antique pearl 
buttons, 100% cotton laces, semi-precious 

beads, and books on period clothing and sewing. 


Catalog $3.00) or 
ee ee ee ee ee 


hdwardian Dress Jacket 
hy Past Patterns 
Sives 10-18 in one pattern 
wo, PIO 
ST O0M pope. 
Pa. Res, Add 6%r Sales Taw 


Free (ii with (lirder 
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Campbell s 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THASP 
Herndon, PA 17830 


including sewing machines and parts, 
steam irons, cutting machines, and model 
forms. Sells mail order, no minimum. 
Closed Saturdays. 


Ronis Brothers Sewing Machines = 
207 W. 38th St., NYC 10018 

(212) 239-8782 

Carries and services a full range of 
sewing-factory equipment: industrial 
sewing machines and parts, steam 
irons, cutting machines, pressing aids, 
pattern-room tools, and model forms. 
Sells mail order, no minimun;; catalog. 
Open Saturdays. 


Crown Sewing Machine Service (11) 
2792 Bdwy. (at 108th St.), NYC 10025 
(212) 663-8968 

Claims to be the largest sewing-machine 
service in the city, servicing Broadway 
theaters, the Metropolitan Opera, and 
hospitals. Sells new and used machines 
(household and industrial), attachments, 
and parts. Crown’s specialty is sales and 
service of every brand of household 
sewing machine. Will make house calls in 
NYC. Sells mail order (for sales or 
service), no minimum. Open Saturdays. 


Patternmaking papers 


Better Pak 

ooo W. 25th St., NYC 10001 

(212) 675-7330 

All sorts of paper, packing, and 
shipping materials for the garment 
industry. Sells large, economical rolls of 
wide pattern paper, both the thin, 
“dotted” paper used for trial patterns 
and the heavier oaktag used for durable 
production patterns. You can go in and 
pick up what vou need or have it 
delivered if you live in the New York 
City area. Closed Saturdays. 


Jan Jasper is a professional 
patternmaker and a devoted home sewer. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of 
large school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. 
These machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm 


machines sew all fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, 


vinyl, silk. EVEN ON LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, 
overcast, buttonhole, and much more. With 25 year warranty. Now 
$148, regular $329. Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 Ext 100 
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Orders 
over Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars) $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5mm 45”... 8 ees $7.70 $7.10 
Charmeuse 19.5mm 55” . 9.35 8.50 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm unique designer fabric, Japanese . 5.45 4.80 
L2iittht AD? eect eee ea cha eee 3.60 3.60 
14mm 45" . 5.70 5.45 
By etree hex Sain aki GS Ae ee tao 6.65 
16mm 36” 5.31 4.60 
16mm 45" 6.35 5.80 
L6min 53 Gee eee fae 8.25 pee 
Pa 38 a oe Bee ee ee en ee 9.35 8.55 
Spun Silk Tatfetac@? 2... 0 ssc cas eecsienncavd 3.80 3.40 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45”... cee ec ea sing 5.50 4.95 
Fuji Broadcloth 10lb. 36” 22mm . 5.50 4.95 
Fuji Broadcloth 7lb. 36” 17.5mm 4.95 4.40 
Popular Silk Noil 36” ................. 3.85 3.40 
Popular Silk Noil 44” . 4.30 3.80 
Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36” . 5.80 5.20 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45" 2.0.0.0... cee ee 7.95 7.10 
Silk Habotai, also known as China silk: 
5mm 45" 2.90 2.50 
SOU AS nds cde deeea ns 3.61 3.00 
8mm 36” . 2.90 2.50 
10mm 36” .............-- 3.35 2.95 
10mm 45" 4.20 3.75 
1@mm 55” ... 2... eee aes 5.26 4.58 
L2Mnmncds aos we hacky 4.65 4.20 
Tussah 3A 42” 3.78 3.10 
Tussah 3B 33” 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 36”. 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 45” 6.97 6.50 
Tussah 3E 36” . 5.36 4.85 
WPMSS ANE BESO i ong pau ee ye ee ewe eee ees 5.00 4.95 
Silk Satin Charmeuse 12.5mm 45” -Our exclusive- . . 6.30 5.80 
SilkSatin' 43” 13m «oo. cee ee ek 4.95 4.40 
Silk Chiffon 45 ” 3.90 3.35 
Silk Organza 42” 3.15 2.80 
SilkaGavnzeemm pi s.saccias ci eaves 2.15 1.90 
Silk Shantung 54” . 6.80 6.10 
Heavy Silk Shantung 54” ................000005- 8.15 7.30 
DepiOMN 5, AGE eae ea ean 5.53 4.95 
Noipud Dupion 45” . 5.63 5.10 
Spun Silk Gaberdine 36” ............ 6.61 5.95 
Suk Satin.Grepe 36" . ccc cca cc eaees 4.25 3.85 
Silk Satin Twill 40”14.5mm 5.10 4.55 
Silk Satin Twill 40” 10mm . 3.25 2.70 
Silk Satin Twill 57” 13mm ............ 4.45 3.95 
Silver Square Chiffon 45” 6.85 6.17 
Gold Chiffon 45” .. 6.85 6.17 
Metallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” . 4.65 4.21 
Sk Ribbe 45" oi dias ds chee wena ca eee J 4.45 3.95 
Silk Knit 52” tube, fixed price .............. 6.45 
Brocade 45”, fixed price . 9.00 
Checkerboard Jacquard 19mm 36” .. 6.55 5.95 
Crepe'Satin Speciled 28" |... cae encase 5.30 4.75 
Crepe Satin Speckled 45° %. 0... ccc cee eee e ae 6.95 6.25 
Scattered Seed Jacquard 45" ................2... 7.60 6.90 
Tiao Crepe Jacquard 17.5mm 55” 9.85 8.90 
Rose Crepe Brocade 15mm45” ............... 5.79 5.25 
Rad Habotai Brocade 15mm 55” .. 8.96 8.15 
Shey Chun Jacquard 17mm 55” . 8.96 8.15 
PolkaDot Crepe Jacquard 17mm 55"................. 5.79 5.25 
Modern Habotai Brocade 45".................. 6.10 5.54 
Youth Crepe Brocade 45” . 7.75 6.95 
SILK SCARVES 

All finished edges Orders Orders 
are hand-rolled. over over 
(price per scarf) $60.00 $60.00 
Crepe de Chine 8mm, 
Japanese Silk Habotai 8mm 
9” x 54” .. .$3.25 9" x 45". .... $1.85 
12” =.60" 4.65 9” x 54” 2.00 
ap." x 35” 5.46 12” x 60” 2.70 

14" x 72" . 3.20 
Crepe de Chine 12mm 22° 22" 1.60 
225s 22" . 2.25 30” x 30” 3.30 
De. La5° 35° x 35 ™. 4.10 
12” x 60”. 3.65 
14” x 72” 4.40 Crepe de Chine 14mm 
36°” x 35” 5.90 9” x 54”. 2.90 
45" x 45". dao AA x2 4.95 

36” x 36”. 6.95 
Crepe Satin Charmeuse 18mm 
12” x 60" . 5.25 Muiberry Fringed square from India 
22 2 2.90 45" x 45". 7.35 


Also Available — Indian Silks, American & Swiss cottons, Knit & 
Charmeuse camisoles and Men’s Ties. Jacquard professional 
colors, fabric steamers, resists and accessories. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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HANDWOVEN THAI [KAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MERKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
Hi24 QUEEN ANNES DR 
SHIVER SPRING, MD 209010 


teaching for learning 


a the newsletter for fiber arts teachers 


A quarterly newsletter written by and for fiber teachers. Each 
issue is filled with valuable information that will enhance your 
teaching. One year $12.00, two years $20.00—subscribe today! 


46-305 Ikiiki St. Kaneohe, HI 96744 
(808) 235-3775 












Sound Avenue 


oe Quilters % 
* 
AN EXHIBIT 
AUGUST 28 - OCTOBER 9 


Five generations of quilts and 
quilters from Historic Sound 
Avenue on Eastern Long Island. 
Quilts from the 1800's to the 
1980's. Workshops, Demonstra- 
tions, Lectures, Films. 


CATALOG AVAILABLE. 

Send SASE for info to Hallockville 
Folk Arts Center, 163 Sound Ave., 
Riverhead, N.Y. 11901 


Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store ina Box'’® contains over 40 
sample cards displaying 75 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature included. 


$23, check or MO. 


Ask about our Maine 
Collection of knitting yarns 


If you're planning to be 
in Maine this summer, 
come visit us! 


Halcyon Yarn 


12 SCHOOL ST. TC 
BATH, MAINE 04530 = 
1-800-341-0282 

(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 


















‘verks 





NYS residents please add sales tax P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510) 
ooo 2 oO O26 o ® @ : | _ 


x PO. Box 1690, 4 \ Dept. 770 Historic 
x Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 : Patterns 
x ©) Send Yarn Yardage Guide @ $2.00. worth your 
x 0 Send Pocket Project Purse Set with time and 
needles @ $12.99 talent. 
x CJ I'm not ready to order now, but please , 
x send me a free “HARD-TO-FIND THINGS Pattern 
FOR KNITTERS” catalog Catalog 
x $5.00 
x arm Write or call 
x Address (G16) 245.9456 
for 
x City FREE 
. INFORMATION 
4 State —‘CtststCSCSCts iW 
x 
P 4 
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FREE CATALOG! 


Offering nearly 300 specialty Sift items for quilters, 
crafters. and all sewing, enthusiasts! 


Selections include ciever phrases on: 


SWEATSHIRTS ® NITESHIRTS @ T-SHIRTS 
RUBBER STAMPS @ STATIONERY ® COFFEE MUGS 
APRONS @CANVAS TOTES ®@STICKERS @ BUTTONS 

MAGNETIC NOTEKEEPERS @ BUMPER STICKERS 


HANNDY HINTS, P ©. BOx 83015 T. Mitwaukee, WE 532273 


‘QUILTERS 
6 ES a 





BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET « NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

$1.00 FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 7914) 241-1275 





Designer & manufacturer of: 
° The Rio Grande Wheel® 
¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 


complete 
weaver’s, and 


Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


Only $599 


| Brand New Machines 
| 4% sales tax for 
i Vermont res. ONLY 
| Most Orders Shipped 
} within 48 hours ~ 
® A Trademark of SINGER 
N 


| SINGER 


APPROVED DEALER 





——— 


ULTRALOCK* from onl 
SAVINGS ON ALL M 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. | 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 











BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


a 
re 








THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 
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MORE SHADES THAN. 


EVER BEFORE! 
High quality hand dyed broad cloth (100% cotton, 45°) in 
over 150 colors. Collections of gradations or unusual color 
blends, and textures of all shapes and sizes, sky fabric and 
special effects to delight the imagination. Solids $8, textures 
$9 per yd. generous samples (over 150) $5 
SILKS BY SHADES 
easy to work with and to care for silk, in fabulous color 
collections, also in individual 4yd. pieces. Varying widths 
and weights, $16-$24 peryd. Samples $4 
To order SHADES hand dyed fabric calf or write : 
SHADES 2880 Holcomb Br. Rd. suite B-9 
Alpharetta Ga. 30201 (404)-587-1706 



















Baltazor Fabric & Lace 

§ A262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
és; Metairie, LA 70002 
504-880-0343 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, WA 22003 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.00, dealer inquiries welcome. 






BROTHER 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 
Basic Technique VCR 


instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Z 


‘al | ~~) 
w & Jana (Wools 


Ty iIndering af 


‘handspun © plant dyed yarns 
of wool « silk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


P.O. Box 2441 « Taos e NM 87571 » 505-758-9431 




























KINT A BEAUTY 


For the best of European 


& American Yarn. Send 
$6. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 


Bremerli Yarn ( 4 ) 
#948 NE 87th 
Seattle, WA ORD1S5 
206/526-1176 












THE BATIK AND 
Buea LOR) 8 a sg COMPLETE 
pe & SUPPLIES 
fe J & 
we | CLASSES 


aC nN 4 FOR 
eyi/ WEAVING. 
is ka! SPINNING, 
DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 
ce ‘3 KNITTING 
393 eadnar -HUSETTS PGE send $1 00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 
(617) 646-4453 caLaon 


LACE. & NEEDLE_ART 


1988 Booklist & Catalog 
$2.00 
\ 23732-G Bothell Hwy SE 
Bothell WA 98021 
206-486-0940 


(602) 623-9787 
Spin 'n Weave 
I For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. Al 
3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


the tinest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 





Find the Perfect Notion 
at the right price. 






We’ve taken a hard look at the professionals 
and come up with the gadgets that will give 
you advantages that, up to now, were available 
only to the few. They're in our 39 page 
catalog and they're available at significant 
savings. 

For your catalog, 
send $1 to us at 


566 Hoyt Street, 
Darien, CT 
06820. 












Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


v/ “A Complete Catalog 
of Books for Quilters 


Over 600 Titles - 52 Pages 
How-to, Patterns, Quilt History, Applique, 
Fast Piecing, Quilted Clothing, Quilted Designs, 
Hard-to-Find Titles. . .and more ! 
Send $2 today for your catalog. 
Dover Street Booksellers 
39 E. Dover St. - P.O. Box 1563-T 
Easton, sais ala aad 21601 - 301-822-9329 


FLEECE 


in all stages of preparation: 


%* scoured * dyed 
* carded * combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 

































* grease 
* soft-washed 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN = 55318 






' 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 


FROM THE NECK UD 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%2"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


~ FABRIC CONSERVATION SUPPLIES 


Acid-Free Tissue Acid-Free Storage Boxes 
Fabric-Safe Soap _- Fabric-Safe Oxygen Bleach 


Send LONG SASE for Conservation Sheet 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 REED RD., COLUMBUS, OH 43220 
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EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sea Island 
Cotton yarn — 
Montserrat, 


West Indies 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, 
CROCHET. ROVING AVAILABLE 
FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. a 
(Refundable with initial 


order) to: _ fie" wf 
FEATHER & FIG — 


PO) BOX 15848, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA Q2 
i710) 845-5048 


Wool & Alpaca 

Silk Top 

Cotton To op 

Spinning Wheels Koala 

& Equipment Spinning 
Wheeis 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 
CALIFORNIA COLOR THE WEAVER BIRD 
1075 West 20th P.O. Box 142, 
Upland, CA 91786 Grafton, OH 44044 


714 9829600 216 9263551 
1.800 For Wool 


Send $2 for catalogue of yarns, patterns 
YG) accessories and books. 


c 
c- = Bette Bornside Co. 


Desk T 
SC CG 
2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 
L_< > 


New Orleans, LA 70122 





MELROSE * REYNOLDS * CLASSIC ELITE * PLYMOUTH * KNITTING FEVER* — 


KALEIDOSCOPE 
i t. Discount Designer Yarns 


at up to 40% off retail! 


$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


: AS \ . § 
Z ry) “Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
- My, - 





Antique Lace 
Circa 1680-1900 


Illustrated Catalog/Collector’s Guide, §5 
The Lace Merchant | 
PO. Box 222 
Plainwell, MI 49080 


ANDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 

















Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherrv Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


1 Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 


$2.00 for next three catalogs 





WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 
_ Box 2627 ee oulme: WV 26149 | 


CHANGING 
KNIT PATTERNS 
IS EASY! 


You’ve found yarn you like and a pattern you 
like, but they don’t go together. Our “KNIT- 
TO-FIT” BOOKLET frees you to go ahead. 
This self-teaching booklet teaches you, step 
by step, how to change a pattern to adifferent 
STITCH GAUGE, SIZE, or BOTH. You’H 
learn to take your gauge accurately with the 
GAUGE-O-KNIT; you’ll get accurate numbers 
using the CALC-O-KNIT. The mystery of pat- 
tern changing disappears and you’ll discover 
it’s easy. 

Sold at leading knitting outlets. For a free 
fact sheet, write us, or call (312) 381-5448. 
NEW BEGINNINGS for life, ine. 

Devt: TH,P.O. Box 1237, Barrington, IL60011 


Make Beautiful Jewelry. Quality J de, 
Cor 1, Cryst 1, Turquoise, vay. More. 
Findings, Supplies, Instructions, Tools. 
Beadstrin ing St rter Kit $10., Book $4. 
Catalog $1. KUMAco, Dept EAOT, 
Box 3717, Peabody, MA 01 


Tailoring & Sewing Supplies 


Threads, buttons, linings, 
zippers, pressing 
equipment, and 
much, much more! 





Write today 
for our 
catalog — $3.00 
refundable 
with first order 


William Wawak Company 
P.O. Box 59281 
Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e Fur a 
¢ Joints ¢ Leather aie ¢ 
e Eyes * Quantity Discounts nd 
e Noses ¢ Prompt Service aa, 


Caillorraime (Originals 4 se 
P.O. Box 137 (yy Y 
Tehachapi, CA 93561 Fea / ! 
Catalog... . $2.00 We®, ~_/ © 


icy 
| 
| 
| 








KUMA BEADS 





81 


Marketplace 





CAN by |<. COMPARE 
You for L OUR LOW PRICES! 
ihe BE! Best Kuitting Machines! 
Fora quolity difference you can SEF » 





Choose a true double bed 


a = s Best Yar. ns! 
a Generous Discounts! | 
the CONE COLLECTION 


Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pear! Cottons & Designer Wools in over 80 colors! 


YARN SAMPLE KIT- $10 (refundable on $50 order) 
includes complete Chameleon Catalog of equipment, tools, books 


Catalog only - $290 
CHAMEL! 


ear ag 
% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
3 % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid! 
J Basic) 


O Digneme DYES 
81 Vat 


Reactive 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: 4 OZ, 4 OZ. 
MFG, (cc 
@ | All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


C Oo Directions For Use & Application. 
S 


Pivipe* — «+ 





Tues-Sat 11-4 
317/631-9550 








Free Catalog & Dyers ' Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
| 








The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
A 





@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
® Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
© Beautiful as is but ready for your 





a personal touch - staining, painting, or 
HY : stenciling. 
Atlast! An attractive, organized 
yo) ce | home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
eed) 1 » compact (82" wide x 6” high x 15” ong} 





and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
$48 postage paid {U.S. Only). 


eds Jee A | 
da PUL... Rul Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T6 e Johnson, VT 05656 












HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The @aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 






We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 


Catalog—$1.00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





82 





















@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 





| \ Dept T e 


Texas Fibers 


Fine fibers 





from Texas and other mice places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
WHEELS FINE WOOL 


SILKeALPACA 
e* 
BX 


CAMEL DOWN 
©» 
LE RESOURCES 


fiber samples $2.00 
TEXTILE 
M# DYES « CHEMICALS e WAXES e FABRICS 
nal MATE RIALS FOR 
x HAND APPLICATION OWN TEXTILES 
“if 



















PO BOX 550 





SANGER, TENAS TG766 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
“ 10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 


(213) 431-9611 


" Stop speed control creep with 
the Calcro Pedal Placer™ 
| , Now, only $7.48! 


Attaches easily 


toall 

control 

pedals. Works 

on any floor. Easily 

removed for storage. We 

guarantee satisfaction; So order yours today! 


Plus $1.50 shipping & handling. CA residents 
add 6% sales tax. Calcro Products, Dept. D 
P.O. Box 13226 San Rafael, CA. 94913 









SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 





HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 
for swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 2 
yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON 
label for your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 382, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substan- 
tial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 
credit on first $20.00 order. After first order is received, you will con- 
tinue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM'S, Dept. 383, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 
















| 


Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
| creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH- JAHN | 


Box 590 @ McCall. Idaho 83638 J 




























D’Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 
Send SASE: D'Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 


West Branch, 
lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(319) 643-2568 


FROM THE AUTHORS OF “HANDS ON DYEING” 

@ A System for the Controlled Use of Reactive Dyes 
on Natural Fibers 

@ Includes Instructions, Dyes, and Measuring 
Equipment 

@ Dye Hundreds of Colors on All Natural Fibers 


@ Send $27.50 + $2.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT ® P.O. Box 1463 @ Mission, KS 66222 


Australian Needlepoint 


eGo el 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTEDZ fs) 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN .®; 
CANVASES. CATALOG, $2.00 | 





efundable ; \ ; 

Ouran Industri Bad 
uran Industries = 
P.O. Box 24102 = 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


LESUPABRICS 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COVYON o WOOL 
SILKS o VISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* 


P.O. Box 420 MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 







TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Summer Workshops 

Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 

Oy Anita Mayer and others. 


contact: Pioneer Cratts Council, 
Box 2141-T, Uniontown,.Po0,15401 (412)438-2811 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 


Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
LY 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 


Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
Phone (816) 333-6851 


N 


fe 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


RN 
YARN 
VY 


»»-and the 


Send SASE for more information or send 
$3.00 for a unique catalog and sample 
cards to: 


YARNS BONDS 


297 7th Avenue Brooklyn, NY 11215 (718) 499-9168 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep, 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: US, $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks acce pted. 
Also small quantities of ubite and colored mobair. Prompt, 
friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


» Featuring Every Quilting Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 
fast, friendly service 
%* SEND $1.00 FORBOOK LIST ¥ 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158 Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 


BEGINNER KITS (all post paid ): 


S2H..0) eel he Lae & How) 
® hoo Fatting ® Ha 
1.20 Tene rifle 814.50 
BEGGAR’S LACE 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


Holtbiin | aoee 
Hal Di hee ie 
(arrichimacness 


Send 82.04) for 
laccmaking (otalog 
(Ot) TILA T 


BONNE TRIOLA © 


- Cone Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 





Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $3.00 
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Purse-Size Knitting Miracle! 


Measurestitches/ rows on ANY size swatch; 
increase / decrease pattern sizes; adjust 
patterns for different weight yarns; check 
needle sizes... and MORE! 
e Money Back Guarantee ° 
Send $4.95 (U.S. Funds) + $1 postage to: 
NORMAN’S INSTA-GAUGE™ 
P.0O.B. 5353-T, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yarns — single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, variegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yarns $2.75 per Ib. Ultra Fancy, 

| $4.25 per ib. House Special yarn deal, 50 Ibs. assorted colors: 
singles, rnixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 
50 Ibs. wool yarn $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 
assorted colors & yarn counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yarn 25 Ibs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the U.S.A.! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


PATERNAYAN PALETTE 


Full range of Persian wool in (405) colors 2 yds. of each, 
mounted on cards and numbered for easy use and 
reference. A valuable tool in creating your own designs 


Also available in 8 yd., 
$79.50 +$1.50S/H 49 vq. and 1/4 Ib. hanks 


0 eon card only. $8.50 


ie The Busy Thimble 


21 Union St., Sidney, NY 13838 (607) 563-1198 


Catalog of needle art and quilting 
suppliea and acceseories $1.00 
NY Residents add sales tax. 


nek ooo 
Supy 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. () 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2450 


Retail & Wholesale 


Superior Quality 
Basket Making Materials 
Chair Seating Supplies 
Instruction Books 

Send $1.00 for Brochure/Price List 
Fast Shipping (within 24 Hrs.) 


Bebe Hat Patterns 


Historical and Contemporary Styles 


Send for 
Fully llustrated Instructions 
sivies today —jue! $1.00 checs of 


Full Sze Pottemns 


fret purchow 
ee 


blendote LA Siti 








our prechure of pattern 


money ofder— good towards your | 





Unique Learning Program 


Learn over 90 different kinds of 
needlework in your own home with 
everything you need delivered right to 
your mailbox. Nothing more to buy. 
Monthly instructions with actual prac- 
tice fabric, thread and needle with 
each lesson. Free information — 


Spooner Publishing 
271 Great Road, #T88 Ha 
Acton, MA 01720 
(617) 264-4849 


% 
i —— —Beawees ae ee 


a = Rag Rug Handbook 
5. by Janet Meany and Paula 
‘ oe Pfaff $18.95 ppd. 
ps Getting Started, 20 pro- 
vam iccts. designing, antique 
_rug looms and more! 
ae riots Order from: Dos Tejedoras, 


Eta 757 Raymond Avenue, St. 
Paul, MN 55114. 


ee 


qo NATURAL 


Span Fabers 
ae tine Yanna 
Saupe eg Fabesa § 

rear Si t afa “ing 


BS9-([914 


CURTIS FIDERS 


HCO| BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 


SINGER 


_KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER 
' KNITTING MACHINES 


Shopping for best price? 
We will NOT be undersold. 
Call for details! 
Need accessories, video tapes, books? 
Send business size SASE with 2 stamps. 


















La Nell's Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117¢h St. Lukewood., OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 | 





_ French Ribbons™ Collection 
White Laces™ 


Our soft lacy cardigan was once 
a sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
shirt is appliqued with 

) crocheted cotton lace. Pearl 

f buttons & pleated cuffs add to 
~ the charm. Cardigan or pullover, one 
size $47. Choose white or pink. Complete Kit (Includes 
shirt, hand crochet lace, ribbons, pearl buttons and 
pattern) $28. Pattern only $4.95. 
More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian evening bags, Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags plus new dolls Victoria™M (Velveteen 
& lace dress) VioletteTM (Spring maiden), & our classics: 17” 
Hugging Bear™, Country HareT™ (17), $4.95 ea; 3 or more 
$4.00 each. 
Add 2.75 postage for each item, or add .50 per pattern. Send $2. 
for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls & new 
ladies accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T88, P.O. Box 
65130, Balto, MD 21209. When in Baltimore visit us at 716 West 
dinth Street. 
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MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


® alpaca * wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 













Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


# SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


VEAVERS' STORE | 


\ } 11 So. 9th Street 
r Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 

Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 










for all you aie 


and all you to be 


ae 


a" Fh 
Write for our free. ccaee= your passport to an 


exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


Our Reputation For 
Quality Is No Yarn 


For generous samples of our fabulous 
spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 


and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
(refundable with first order) to: 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O.Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 














Unique Stationery 
featuring sheep « spinning ¢ weaving « knitting 


folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures « scribble pads 


send $1 for brochure and samples 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 


Free 
Freight 
Floor 
Looms 
Cont. U.S.A. 


Schacht 
Ashford 
Louét 
and 
others 


Soe 
The Fak Ese 


Bozeman, MT 
Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 


Visa/MC 


Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 


Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- 
tists pay attentian to classic, smooth surfaces 
ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- 
fits or choose individual pieces to compiement 
your Fashions. 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or suppiy your Fabric. 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P. ph Box 1201. Burlingame, CA 94071-1201. 


MATERIALS @ TOOLS @e BOOKS 
for ia a as 


Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
 _Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credlied to frst order} 


EARTH GUILD 
Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


800-427-8448 , 











DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


Double T Quilt Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
Springfield, Ma 01109 


No-Glitz Brochure 
Specializing in 


cotton fabrics S° 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
50 colors @ 5000 yds. 


$2.99 ea. 


Minimum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 

THREAD DISCOUNT & SALES 
Dept. T 7105 S. EASTERN 

SELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
(213)928-2314 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213) 562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 





FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28”’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfe. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 





Handspun Yarns - Single & plyed 
Wools, Mohair, Silks, Angora e Blends 
Specialty Millspuns as well 
a ex Dyed in unusual colors 

LSASE for Details 











31 ‘Main Street, Putney VI 05346 
(802) 387-5205 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
& supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 


ings, Cushing's Perfection Dyes™, Boye 


| ar (a Balene™ needles. 
[ano ~Rinse | Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 











ra = _% \. ‘4 _ $2 


py CRETAN YARNS | ~ 
|  _Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair ans | 


imported from Greece 
Samples §2 Box 625 « Rockport « Maine « 04856 | 


[ea a a hls Sagi G)oGolola\Glay 


| Contains Lanotin Oil 


A conditioner for hand washed 
wool sweaters that replenishes 





the natural lanolin oil lost in 
processing and laundering | 


e Enriches wool ¢ Adds luster 
e Restores life ¢ Smells fresh 


\Y - = 
‘| |\\ Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER | A 16 02. bottle will condition 6 adult sweaters 


Subscriber List eraates 





'\ \. adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. J , 
' \ Sy \ Hailed by experts as the most important Send $7.00 PPD (cT res. add 75% tax) fo k ' 
4 \ sewing invention in decades! Soltec. Inc., Box 11, Redding, CT 06875 We occasionally make our subcriber list 


\ F Ricck F : i Bes available to companies whose products we 
= | ree Drochure, send name to | oney Back Gu ee é : , 
R- |_O * ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, think may be of interest to you. If you pre 


Dept. T-8, Vails Gate, NY 12584 ; ; : fer not to receive the mail, just send your 


4 - Th mailing label (or an exact copy) to the ad- 
4 CRAFT COTTAGE: eivamspectansts dress below. We'll take care of the rest. 
















Fashion yarns for 


. . a ie . an d knitters— 
English Designer Knitting Kits 44, piewaitne machines and looms Subscriber Service Dept. 
Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, PAG Catalogue with samples The Taunton Press 
Sue Black, and others. Wy 4.00 Craft Cottage Box 355, 63 South Main St. 


Send $2.50 for photos and price list. 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmona, B.C. V6X 228 Newtown, CT 06470 


PHONE (604) 278-0313 





Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Welcomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog « Samples $3.00 





KITS FOR SALE: 

Ss _ Beginning Battenberg 
ox, Lace Kit ( aus or Machine) 
A) $13.00 ppd. 















HEAL NCUUEI Ozark Basketry Supply Tambour Embroidery hit 
Resa? O . Box ay oe Ark. 72742 $24.00 ppd. 





Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) 
of many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Batten- 
oe Lace sup plies , Smocking Patterns, Soft 
FITTING PROBLEMS? atterns, Noti ons, & Books. 

Meehiaverdeviener fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons—$6.00 for swatches ($3.00 re: }.. 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD funded w/fabric order—catalog included), 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR Garden Fairies Trading Company 


707-526-5907 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
e ULTRA FIT body units 

© ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 | . 
(914) 963-4837 For free samples write: 


T WASHABLE - cei | 


NCN- IRON FACTORY DIRECT PRICING wow-ALLeRcenn 


Seamless Draperies 


| Create yourown customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan 
pleat draperies from our range of sun rot resistant, heavy | 
woven, cotton fabrics. All components and instructions 
supplied. OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, | 
bedspreads, tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 


MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 








| Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T88 _— 
P.O. Box 3223 p——] sa 40 YEARS 
Ventura, CA 93006-3223 IN BUSINESS | 
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Coned Yams wa 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New P.O. Box 434 


RUGS AT HOME! dress yarn. More than 200 samples - Uxbridge, MA 01569 


Enjoy the fas inating craft of $10 credited to first $50 order. 
yes = weaving Ts i yous home Also New dealers wanted in MD, 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 














Easy to operate floor model loom 
free price list send a business size self 
to weave. We furnish complete 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper Wilmington, DE 19803 


Cc w iceabl 
designs for plesure or pri DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY | ae jell 
Nec ics ea, Send Tax # and business card BoE ese er Na 
So co | with SASE for dealer information Se een 
ewcue we ark ae Concord Yarn Bar | addressed 45¢ stamped envelope to: 
inf i i d all i with offer below. . 
yee a Hecenntive Reetiioas va ane supiflies, ..car- 41 1 7 Concord Pike 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
lips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If h ] 1 dvi : THE RUGGERY 
ee (302) ee == BS (dau cwar Hon 
OR. RUG CO., Dept. 4806, Lima, Ohio 45802 Glen Head, NY 11545 
August/September 1988 85 
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Rug Weaving Supplies 
| Weare the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
| volume means lower, discount prices, We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to. GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 





Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 


Uniquely Yours by Allanson 
Offers a line of sweater kits for 
today's knitters. Imported and 
domestic yarns. tah gala 
styles. All kits contain full 
instructions, necessary yarns and 
a supplement page -- detailing the 
alteration process to make your 

arment Uniquely Yours. 

or Brochure send SASE 
(business size) to: 


ie 4 Yours by Allanson 
.O. Box 523 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 


REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 


Cottons & Blends 


$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 





Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 
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WF “Beaded Earrings'’........cccccee $4.75 


| 











Passap @ KnitKing 


Yarns and Supplies for 
Hand and Machine 


@ Workshops 
e@ Passap Knitting Club 
@ Individual Instructions 


World of Knitting 
1278 Main St. 
Watertown, CT 06795 
(203) 274-9777 












Leather 
Catalog 


Packed with over 100 pages of the finest 
leathercraft kits, tools and supplies. Plus 

} garment leathers and exotics, how-to 
books, patterns and video tapes. 


See the White Pages for a store 
| .- Wear you or write to: Tandy 
49 "i Uy Leather Co., Dept. T888 

P.O. Box 2934, Ft Worth TX 
| 76113, include $1.00 pstg/hdly. 














ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Cashmere, 
tome Icelandic, Mohair, 
Merino, Shetland, 
- Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH8 
= Derby Line, VT 05830 









Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 


Write for sample cards and price lists. 
2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 








a 
it. = * e Beads Promenade A 
fy t ¢ Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 


beg, ‘ . 
ms ¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
& ° Instruction Books SHOP 


instruction Bookiets 


"3" “Beaded Clothing Techniques”’....... $6.75 
* ‘‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’’..... $6.75 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 ¢ Boulder, CO 80306 ¢ (303) 440-4807 











BUY FACTORY DIRECT 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


~ ee $3500 
mC reg. $675.00 
BBcc MINI LOCK’ 


” = , a aoe 


more information 
FREE 10 Day Trial @ = 
1-800-338-511 FREE Paimer-Pietch 

i 201-967-0778 Serger Handbook 













FINER NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


Balger® Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie Silk: 5 Textures 


Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 
Much More 







Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
Applicable Toward Purchase 


[AISY:CHAIN: 


HEE EEE EE ee) eae 
P.O. Box 1258, Dept. T, Parkersburg, WV 26102 || 
(304)428-9500 











"FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professionai" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 
PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 


& REMODELING FURS 
PP MO or CHECK - USFUNDS 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 


BOOK PRICE iNCLUDE $250 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


$1 6 95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SB 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. 


Guns and More 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, MI 48641 


It's the Quilter’s Wishbook!= mm 


"FREE ute 


Get up to 80 pages chock full of all the 

i quilting goodies you could wish for... 
Oodles of quilting books, notions, fabric 

[ medleys, oo quilting aids, scrap i 

| bags, over 500 pure cotton fabrics, batting j 
and lots more! Send for your catalog today! 


i LJ Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
r your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. r 


(_} Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


i 
I ee Keepsake Quilting, | 


Dept. TMC4, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


I 
‘Shy guee eaets ee Seen ‘Some, mee Meek ees: 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 










RATHER THAN 


PAINT BLEMISHED SEWING MACHINES 


NEW 1988 SEWING MACHINES 


Due to slight enamel blemishes, Sewing Machine Brokers Clear- 
inghouse was able to purchase a limited number of new special 
1988 HEAVY DUTY Zig Zag sewing machines. These all metal 
sewing machines were ordered from a major sewing machine 
company. No tension adjustment needed. Sews on all fabrics: 
Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl. silk; EVEN SEWS 
ON LEATHER! No attachments needed for buttonholes (any 
size), monograms, etc. Sews on buttons, satin stitches, over- 
casts, darns, appliques, and more. 
















These machines are suitable for home, profes- 

sional or school-room sewing. 10 year warranty. 
List $329.0RDER NOW $99 Terms: Visa, MC, 
Check, C.0,D. 


LIMITED SUPPLY 


Sewing Machine Brokers Clearinghouse 


PO Box 3912, Syracuse, NY 13220 
CALL Toll Free 1 (800) 451-7386 M-F 9-6EST 
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QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 
yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 


YARN - Natural colored 


J ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


a, 2 
d Catalog $2.00 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 


ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


King Cole Superwash 
Anti-tickle Wool and 
other machine wash- 
able yarns, on cones 
from England. 
golour Card $2 


uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 


a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 


August/September 1988 
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YOLO WOOL PRODUCTS 


From Select Local Wool:| | {troducing from Austraha 
COMFORTER BATS| KNITTING 
¢ QUILT BATS | | 
YARN - SLIVER | YARN 


Send $2 for Sampie Packet 
RT. 3 Box 171 D-~4 Woodland, CA 95695 (916) 756-7716 





The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


r 

| 

| 

| 

INNOVATIVE IDEAS 

; FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 

| Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 

| pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 

| 

| 


book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $15.50 — 24 issues - $28.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O.B0x33,Dept TH 
Springfietd, MN 56087 J 
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PAT TERNMAKING 


| Fit ao-ao instead of GUST SO ? 
- Can't find that SPECIAL STYLE ? ‘\ 





fect of induatnial patteanmaking 
teed in our Atep- by-atep 3 idea: 


Cuatom BLOUSE Guid 
C atom SKIRT [PANT Gale 
Cuatom CHILORENSWEAR Guide 


Cuatom STYLING /DESIGN Gu de 
ears gu Lae 34, 40 Sew Much! 
rf, 74 Io Cae PO Box 296- rz 
undling pea Rssaded. Que 


CANADA U2 3492 


-- C1858 1b Ki eth ot! ORO d 0 Pee we Ee Oe Se eS eset 


| 


Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


im Write for Samples 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT © LOUET 
WEAVERS? WAREHOUSE 





1780 Menaul N€ Albuquerque, NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





— shannock 
TAPESTRY 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 
or write to: 


10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





| Selected, Natural-Colored, 2-ply 
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| ret ri r \ 
r Derbyshire Dirndles eo 
| #1004 -Women & - Ile s a 
) #1006 Toddler’-3T 


Child 4-6¥, ints 7-12 / 
$9 ¢2.ch plus $2.75 post 
checks or MO. any 
Brochure. $ 1% 
or free wilhorder 
— Po.Box476(T) | © 
GorrstowN NH. LN 
hy, 037045 


Fz. 


HOOKED RUG CATALOG | 
Over 100 Original Primitive Patterns 
$3.00 


Patsy B 


f18 Schanck Road 
Holmdel, NJ" 07733 


ee Se ee 


EXCITING FABRICS 


| SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 


Catalog $3. 
MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 


Cr 







-BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


_ OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES » 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Shipwreck Beads 


‘ 206-866-4061 +“ 
rae oz OR " §021(T) Mud Bay Rd. ~, 


: Olympia, WA 98502 , 
Recerecteeteces Percceceeece 


Curoflax, Inc. 


Specializes in Flax and Linen 


For HANDSPINNING: 

FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors 
LINE FLAX in stricks and batts; 

natural and dyed Designer Quality 

Flax samples and order form $2.00 MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! 
a Sample card and order form $2.00 
CA eu th 

re 


Ose ee 








For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
190% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/2} 
in skeins and cones: 15 colors 


For DEMONSTRATIONS: 
RETTED STRAW FLAX: in bales 
a . at ca 
fer Bee Wholesale Inquiries 
4 ty Welcome 

yy 


a7 


Curoflax, Inc. 


PO. Box 241 
Rye, New York 10580 
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Marketplace 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 
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BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. : 


Yarn-lt-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. “ak 
Hatfieid, PA 19440 Ty 

(215) 822-2989 A 
ep 


™ 7 . | 
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Learn to machine applique with. . . 


step by step directions to 40,9 UUL) 


professional results. . latest are 
methods & materials... designs au) 

& alphabets. . . projects & 

pictures... spiral bound. . $10.95 
96 pages. plus $1 pp. 


orefali@m) ifilm.......... $4.50, plus 1 pp. 
es (OK 12” x 12" if ordered together, 
add only one pp chg. 


ALPHABETRICS, INC. 


PEL eh eh bbw IAARAAAAIAA 


= Wholesale 633 Breakers Point Tel: 
“rates on Schaumburg, IL 60194 (312) 
a request Dept. T 884-0091 


"SA a A 


Saaer ss tsa eect est ss a Es Fg a eke eS e 







Hazelcrafts: 


tA” th 

| & eS e 
pA a" i al : 
ae a Handknitters 


Marketplace! 










Vee over 60 books & patterns ® 
“ yarns ® needles ® accessories 
' tags ® cards ® gifts 

even I[-shirts for knitters! 
Send $1.00 for Catalogfor Knitters to 


HAZELCRAFTS, Dept. T 
P.O.Box 175, Woburn, MA 01801 


(Wholesale inquiries invited) 





KNIT-KITS 
THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DESIGNS 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVS. «« 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T ) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617) 278-7733 


\Oa.m. to 4p.m, Tues.-Sat. 
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PATRICIA ROBERTS 
STYLE 


Design Award Knitting 
OR 


PATRICIA ROBERTS 
COLLECTION 
$42.59 ppd. 


Send for brochure 
& price list 

of Patricia Roberts 
Original Yarns. 
MC, VISA, AMEX. 
Phone orders 516/537-0975 Weds—Sun 10-5. 
NY residents add 74% sales tax. 


Uncommon Threads 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 




















Custom fiber preparation, 
dyeing, spinning, knitting, 


weaving. 
Fiberart Supplies: Louét pro- 
ducts, clover needles, spinning 
fibers, Oregon wool yarn, 
Kolander silks, handspun. 
Handwoven prayershawis, 
blankets, rag rugs. Custom knit Filberworks 
sweaters, vests and caps. 1442 Pearl St. 
Eugene, OR 97401 
Expert instruction available. (503) 342-2827 









QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Very clean, long & well skirted. All orders, only 
US. $2.95/lb.,, p&p extra. Samples free. JANETTE 
McKENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley, R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand. 


WONDERFUL *© 
YARNS... aa | 


Wools ¢ Silks © Mohairs ¢ Cottons 
Hand Dyeds @ Ribbons ¢ Blends 


Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, Knitting 

Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 
' Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 

Wool, Pingouin, Country Knits, Filatura Di 

Crosa, Manos, D’urguay and More! 

$2.00 for catalog (refundable) of yarns, 

sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 

baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO. 
R.D.#4 Rt 30, Vail Mills, Amsterdam, N'Y 12010 
(518) 883-8700 





Elegant Fibers to Knit-Weave-Sew 


| & Knitting kits—Color brochures 
Swedish Yarn Imports & Samples $ 2.25 
Kaffe Fassett & Rowan $ 1.00 


*New—Designer Fabrics coordinated 
with yarns from many major companies; 


silks, cottons, wools, linens, rayons. 


Books—Tools—More. . . 
SASE for inforination 


Spirit Tree 


P.O. Box 19101 
Greensboro, N.C. 
27419-9101 






















Knitting Machine 


DEALERSHIPS 


Available 







SINGER 
TOYOTA 


"7207 Evergreen Way 
Everett, WA 98203 
(206) 353-8742 






KMC, Inc. 


Unique Buttons 
& 


4™ Button 


mT Creations Thimbles 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * POTTERY 
CHILDREN’S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
Catalog - $2 


3801 Stump Road, Dept. 72 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(800) 346-0233 


Retail « Wholesale 
Collectibles 





SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 


e Accessories and yarns e 
e Discount Prices e 
Free shipping over $250.00 
Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 


KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES \ 


Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & blends. 


~~ WE  HIGH VALLEY FIBRES 
d ns 4794 N. Benson Rd. 
— Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 
Send self addressed stamped envelope for information 









SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


The Country | 
Craftsman 












Post Office 
Dept. T 
Box 412 

Littleton, 
MA 01460 
508/486-4053 


Manufacturer 
of Fine 
Spinning Wheels 


Send for free brochure 


Threads Magazine 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept, Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the October/November issue is 
July 10. 


VIDEO CATALOG. 183 craft videos. Send $3 (refundable) to 
LEE-Art, 112 N. Main, Shamrock, TX 79079. 


WOOL, KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelandic, mo- 
hair, Shetland, and others. Write: Aura, Box 602-T, Derby 
Line, VT 05830. 


LEARN TO WEAVE. One-week beginners’ mountain retreat. 
For brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, Box W-1, Di- 
vide, CO 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


ALL NEW CATALOG. Knitting and needlework accessories, 
Dover paperback books. Send LSASE: Studio 35, Box 021177T, 
Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


BROTHER KNITTING MACHINES. FREE CATALOG. National 
Knitting Machines Sales, Inc., 1800 Water Pl., Suite 280-G, 
Atlanta, GA 30339. (404) 448-4835. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scotland. 
Skeins, cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, book list, pat- 
terns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01201. 


CLASSIC WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Samples $1. The Wool 
Shop, Rt. 3, Box 554A, Buchanan, VA 24066. 


SHETLAND WOOL. 1-ply cobweb, 100% long staple. 20,000 
yd/lb. For hand or machine lace or miniature. 500 yd., $5. 
Also 0-00000 needles. Sample, SASE: Lacis, 2982T Adeline, 
Berkeley, CA 94703. 


SERGING SWEATERS. An 8-page booklet by leading expert 
Naomi Baker. Loaded with practical new techniques and 
ideas. Send $3.95 to: Update Newsletters, 2269 Chestnut, 
Suite 269, Dept. T788, San Francisco, CA 94123. 


BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS TOURS. Brazilian Views, 201 East 
66th St. New York, NY 10021. (212) 472-9539. 


OUR OWN LUSTROUS WOOL KNITTING YARN. Samples, $1. 
McIndoe Mountain Farm, RFD 1, Box 24A, East Ryegate, VT 
05042. 


NEEDLECRAFT BOOK SALE. Big discounts, wide selection, 
free list. BARK Service Co., Box 637-TH, Troutman, NC 
28166. 


SILK IN COLOURS. Yarns, threads, fabrics. Samples, $11. 
Cheryl Kolander, Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR 
97217. (503) 286-4149. 


DESIGNERS’ METHOD. Perfect dress form, any size, shape. 
Simple, illustrated directions, $8.50. Sewing TH, 121 5th St., 
Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


PINE NEEDLE WEAVING KITS. Materials, instructions to 
complete beginner’s pin dish, $8. SASE additional projects. 
Oregon Cone Co., Rt. 3, Box 3477, La Grande, OR 97850. 


SERGERS AND SEWING MACHINES—LOWEST PRICES. Sing- 
er and other major brands. Example: Singer 6230, list $699, 
mail order, $349. Fast service. Credit cards, C.O.D., layaway. 
Singer Center, 1669 Texas, College Station, TX 77840. (800) 
338-5672. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING. Linda Kan- 
zinger, 260 pages, 150 photographs. $19.95 plus $2 postage. 
Alcott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 99210. Free brochure! 


ACID-FREE PAPER. 10 sheets, $5 plus $1.50 postage. Sissy 
Stitches, 23 Old Meigs Rd. Moultrie, GA 31768. Acid-free 
boxes available. 


SILK SCARF BLANKS FOR PAINTING. Top quality, discount 
prices. Send $11.95 for Crepe/Habotai/Paj assortment. Qualin 
International, Box 31145-T, San Francisco, Ca 94131. (415) 
647-1429. 


TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT AND NEED IN CLOTHING PAT- 
TERNS. I am interested in hearing your thoughts on types of 
patterns (for example: ethnic, comtemporary, children’s), 
variations in fabrics (handwoven, silk), ranges of sizes, along 
with any other comments. I would particularly like to hear 
what you like, and don’t like, about currently available pat- 
terns. It is often said that American businesses don’t listen to 
their customers anymore, but we do! \With your help, we can 
fill a gap in the pattern industry. Please write to me: Cynthia 
Scollard, Scollard Industries, Dept. 136, 5104 South 274th 
Pl., Kent, WA 98032. 


ULTRA SUEDE SCRAPS, 8 oz. assorted, $6.95. Shipping 
$2.50. (800) 828-9990, #3117. ULTRAMOUSE, 3433 Ben- 
nington Ct., Birmingham, MI 48010. 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING has some great holiday 
gift ideas for you! If your loved ones spin (or would like to) 
Handspinning Cotton ($7.95) and Handspinning Flax 
($8.95) by the Linders would be pleasers. For the weavers, 
Techniques of Code Drafting ($16.50) offers a unique chal- 
lenge. If lacemakers are on your gift list, a subscription to Lace- 
making Today is just $10 for one year (six issues). Bizarre But- 
terfly Publishing is at PO Box 16186, Dept. T., Phoenix, AZ 
85011. 
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Illustration by Nelle Davis 


Scuttle your shuttle and 
skip to m’Lou 
by Constance Phillips 


For some time I have felt the same 
fascination for weaving that the cobra 
evidences toward the flute, but the 

sight of the complicated behemoth loom 
made me bereft of hope. I fantasized 

that weavers must possess super 
intelligence to be able to manage more 
strings than Toscanini and enough levers 
to stun Rube Goldberg. 

It was high time, I thought, to stop 
waiting for the invention of a loom that 
would be warped, in a spectacular 
display of independence, the way a rubber 
life raft inflates. I found a weaver who 


would let me sit with her while she 
worked. I hoped that by watching her at 
the loom I would conquer my fear of the 
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Great Beast and bring it down to 

human proportions. Weavers are, after all, 
human. I know. I was behind a group 

of them once in a cafeteria line. 

To prepare for my adventure, I 
studied many glossaries and diagrams to 
be somewhat familiar with the working 
parts so that in asking questions I would 
not continually be calling a fairly basic 
component “that thing there.” At the end 
of an embarrassing amount of time, I 
had only three things down pat: shuttle, 
beater, and shed. 

The weaver’s large, sunlit studio 
featured burgeoning baskets of glorious 
varns and many looms. A huge one, 
lacking only tusks and a trunk, 
lurked in a corner. Several were similar 
to those I had seen in historically 
accurate museum dioramas depicting 
cultures that now aspire to polyester and 









packaged bread. The one that she 

would be using to illustrate the process 
was the size of a spinet and looked 
surprisingly benign and vulnerable in its 
semi-unstrung state. 

She began to dress the loom. 

The weaver was a much better teacher 
than I was a learner, and for most 

of the session I felt like a Martian at 
the ballet. She seemed relieved to be 
told that I had no intention of 
swelling the ranks of real weavers 

and had come only to appreciate, not 
to participate. 

As she proceeded, she explained what 
she was doing in terms of why it was done 
and also how it might be done at other 
times within other systems. Most worthy 
voung woman! She overrated my 
absorption abilities by a country mile. 
After a very short time, I would have 
been content just to sit in the warm 
sunlight surrounded by the sight and 
smell of the wonderful wool, lulled by the 
clacking sounds of the loom. 

Instead, mentally thrashing about in 
the unknown sea of sley/slit/slub, I 
frantically tried to match names and 
terms to my prior readings. Waves of 
words continued to wash over me with 
a rhythmic buzz, punctuated by pairs of 
definitions; partners in a vast and 
swirling square dance: 


Looms join beams and promenade 
Countermarche, backstrap, and card 

Don’t meddle with a heddle, just wait a bit 
Be sure to treadle the tromp as writ. 


A batten is a beater 
They'll tame the fleece 
The draft is daft 

And across is a lease. 


If you fight your bight 

In the middle of the night 
Take a hatchet to the ratchet 
And swing to the right. 


Set the sett and away we go 
Level your lam at will 

Rising shed is a jack, you know 
(Does sinking shed mean Jill?) 


Pajama your llama and turn to the left 
Sashay toward the old wild weft 
Honor your corner and split your shed 
And float your frame right off to bed. 


It came to an end and all was quiet. I 
went home with bundles of yarn and 
most of the mystery intact, which is 
possibly better for all concerned. But the 
melody of the loom is still with me. It 
provides that mystic and beckoning 
thing—the cloth. 


Constance Phillips 1s from Monsey, NY. 


After extremes of experimentation, she 
has found that 25th hour in the day. 
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850,000 kimonos and obis, Orizaba’s last day ol 
business will be August 31. We will be closing with an 
astonishing two-month sale never before experienced 
Two Matson containerloads stuffed with thrilling treasures 

sé have been brought in for this sale. Ecstatic rarities that 
we Nave stashed aw a\ for years will all be DUE LID for 3 
sale. Yes, we are finally going to part with the 


unbelievable pieces! 


Kimonos, Obis and Uchikake (ornately embroidered wed 
ding kimonos) will be offered for sale by the piece. Prices 
will be $5.00 each and up. Our sale will start July 5 with 25 
off our entire stock of individual pieces. EVERYTHING MUST 
GO — Drastic reductions throughout sale for complete sellout 
DY August 31! 
For those of vou who can’t make it to our sale — We offer kimonos 
and obis in bulk (100 [b. minimum order) at incredibly low prices 
\Because our prices are rock bottom, no further discounts can be 
laken.}For more information, please send $1 and request catalog #8. 
| = is to buy in massive quantities: Although an 
| July hours \ =¥- ae ee. yo. appomntment is NOt Mandatory, we can give you maximum service if we know vx 
Mon.-Fri... 9-5 . . | a week in advance. so we can schedule vou apart 
| Aug. hours 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


Make your ’88 - ’89 travel plans now! 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 


@ Egypt and Morocco - January ’89 - with Irene Miller 
®@ New Zealand - March ’89 - with Shay Pendray 


® Great Britain & the Shetland Islands - May ’89 
with Alice Starmore & Irene Miller 


@ China - June ’89, with Betty Chen Louis 


® Exciting Cruise: All of the Fiber Arts. 
Tentatively scheduled for January 1990. 


handspinning and felt making. 


Send $5.00 V VV | |_| } [- VARNS 


for samples. 3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 





For details, write or call CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
Rachel at: CDI Travel 
800-223-5633 or 767 Third Avenue 
212-371-0088 New York, N.Y. 10017 
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YLI Corporation 
Candlelight 


Metallic Yarn 


Asoft, light metallicyarn, washabie 
and colorfast. For hand and 
machine knitting, crochet, punch, 


needlepoint, weaving, decorative YLI CORPORATION/T 
serging and other creations. 45 West 300 North 
Provo, utah 84601 


Rush $2.50 for catalog and color 800-854-1932 
card. YLI Corporation ee 
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Great Stuff 


Deborah Banvas has been sewing most 
of her life. Six vears ago she began 
exploring folk-art imagery and ani- 
mal lore through dollmaking tech- 

niques. Most of Banvas's fantastic, out- 
fitted creatures, like “Blue Kudu” 

(left) and “Odalisque” (above), begin 
with a sketch, from which Banyas 
works outa pattern. She cuts the 
main pieces from solid or printed 
cotton and machine-embroiders over- 
all designs or small details. After 
machine-sewing the pieces together, 

a she packs the figures with Poly-fil— 

“Hp4 ' up to one pound of stuffing for a 

head. She makes the clothes sepa- 

ess | rately and stitches them on by hand; 
she does likewise with the small, 
individually stuffed features, like 
horns and cars. Before stuffing the 
heads, she knots the whiskers inside. 
The 30-in.-wide couch is padded 
over a plywood frame; the standing 

Reeds (it’s 58 in. tall) is supported 

som aes Soaring its wooden 

t to a wooden | & in its chest 
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Photos: “Blue Kudu,” T.P. Speer; “Odalisque,” Terry Jonasson 


